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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





J. W. BouToNn, 706 Broapway,N. Y., 
HAS ¥UST PUBLISHED: 
Une Journée d’ Enfant. 


(A Day in the Life ofa Child.) Compositions inédites par Adrien Marié. Twenty platesin heliogravure 
by Dujardin, with an introduction by Henry Strahan. Folio, beautiful ornamental French binding, $8, 


The bright and charming work of Adrien Marié, “ Une Journée d’Enfant,” having had a magnificent success 
in France, is now presented, with the gloss of novelty still upon it, to American child-lovers. What pa- 
rent, what infant, could indeed resist an appeal so delicately true to the life, so adapted to the 
warmest recognition of everybody? Family joys and cares are alike the world over, and the 
hundred inimitable touches which reveal the instincts and caprices of childhood will make 
these pictures as obvious to a trans-Atlantic public as toa Frenchone. There never 
was a series of child-sketches which went more straight to the heart. 


_ NEARLY READY: 
Brillat-Savarin’s Physiologie du Gout. 


A Hand-Book of Gastronomy. New and complete translation. With fifty-two original etchings by La- 
lanze, printed on China paper. 1 vol., 8vo, edition limited to two hundred copies, $15. 


Humour, Wit and Satire of the 17th Century. 


Collected and illustrated by John Ashton, author of “ Social Life in the Reign of Queen Anne.” 12mo, 
with nearly one hundred illustrations, cloth, uncut, $3. 
— THE SAME, large paper, only twenty copies, 4to, cloth, uncut, $12. 


Robinson Crusoe. 


Life and Surprising Adventures of. Illustrated with numerous engravings from drawings by George 
Cruikshank, expressly designed for this edition. (Reprint of Major’s rare edition of 1831.) 4to, 
large paper, only one hundred copies, cloth, uncut, $12. 


IN PREPARATION: 
SECOND SERIES OF M. RACINET’S SPLENDID WORK. 


Polychromatic Ornament. 


One hundred and twenty plates in gold, silver and colors, comprising upward of two thousand speci- 
mens of the various styles of ancient, Oriental and medizval art, and including the Renaissance and 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries; the subjects selected and arranged by A. Racinet, with explana- 
tory description to each plate, and a general history of the art of ornamentation. To be completed in 
ten bi-monthly parts. 


The Art of the Old English Potter: 


An Account of the Progress of the Craft in England, from the Earliest Period to the Middle of the 
Eighteenth Century. By L. M. Solon. Forming a handsome volume in imperial quarto, printed on 
Dutch hand-made paper, and the letter-press accompanied by fifty plates, etched on copper by the 
author, the printing of which has been done with the greatest care upon superior paper. The book 
will be issued to subscribers only, and the number of copies will be limited to two hundred and fifty, 
of which twenty-five will be offered for sale in America at $50 each. Immediately after the publica- 
tion, the plates will be destroyed. 


SPLENDID NEW WORK ON THE ARTS OF JAPAN. 


. . 

L’Art Japonais. 
Par M. Louis Gonse. Illustrated with sixty-four full-page engravings, thirty of which are to be in 
colors, executed either by chromo-lithography or by new processes ; thirteen etchings, twenty-one helio- 
gravures by the Dujardin process, 1nd over seven hundred engravings, scattered through the text, ex- 
clusive of the /ac-s¢miles of seals and autographs of artists. Representing altogether about a thousand 
articles, paintings, designs, and patterns of Japanese art, forming a complete cyclopedia on the sub- 
ject. 2 vols., 4to. 


K . 
Sterne’s Sentimental Journey. 
A magnificent illustrated edition of Sterne’s chef d’auvre. With twelve full-page plates in photo-grav- 
ure, a large number of pen-and ink sketches in the form of head and tail pieces, ornamental letters, 
etc. ; together with numerous designs throughout the text, from the original drawings by Louis Leloir, 
Forming an edition the artistic value of which will be beyond precedent. 1 vol., Columbier 8vo, a 
limited issue only. 


An English Version of the Eclogues of Virgil. 


By the late Samuel Palmer. With fourteen illustrations by the author. Columbier 8vo, and also on 
large paper, 4to. 





D. Appleton & Co. 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED : 
I. 
Arius the Libyan : 
AN IDYL OF THE PRIMITIVE 


CHURCH. 


A remarkable historic romance of the lat- 
ter part of the third and beginning of the 
fourth century, written with great power, 
and affording stirring pictures of the times. 
It is the first book of the author, who is cer- 
tain to be hailed as a new light in our liter- 
ary firmament. 


One vol., rzmo, cloth, price $1.50. 
Il. 


Fatr Words about Fair Woman, 


GATHERED FROM THE POETS BY 
O. B. BUNCE. With nine illustrations 
from designs by Witt H. Low. Large 
12mo, cloth, extra gilt, $3.00. 


A collection of poems in exaltation of 
woman, gathered from English, American, 
Italian, French, German and other poets, 
choicely illustrated and elegantly bound. 


Iii. 
The English Grammar of Wil- 
Lam Cobbett. 


Carefully revised and annotated by AL- 

FRED AYRES, author of ‘‘ The Orthoé- 

pist,’”’ ‘‘The Verbalist,’’ etc. 18mo, 

cloth extra, $1.00. 

Cobbett’s grammar is known to be the 
one book on English grammar that is amus- 
ing and readable, while at the same time it 
is remarkable for the clearness with which 
it discusses the questions that perplex all 
students of English composition. The pres- 
ent edition is enriched with valuable notes 
by Mr. Alfred Ayres, well known as the au- 
thor of the popular ‘‘ Verbalist’’ and 
‘€ Orthoépist.’’ 

IV 


The Parchment Shakspere. 


Vol. X. Parchment antique, gilt top, 
$1.25. Vols. XI. and XII. will be ready 
shortly, completing the work. 





For sale by all book-sellers ; or sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 
1, 3 and 5 Bond St., New York. 
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READY NOVEMBER 13TH. 


Harper’s Magazine 


For December, 1883, 


WILL BE 


A CHRISTMAS NUMBER 


Papers and Pictures by the following 
Authors and Artists: 


F. S. Church, 
Frederick Dielman, 
Alfred Fredericks, 
A. B. Frost, 
W. H. Gibson, 
Alfred Parsons, 
Howard Pyle, 
C. S. Reinhart, 
W. L. Sheppard, 
Jessie C. Shepherd, 
G. F. Watts, R. A., 
AND UNPUBLISHED 
SKETCHES BY 
W. M. Thackeray, 
Frederick Walker, 
D. G. Rossetti. 


Geo. Wm. Curtis, 
John G. Whittier, 
Miss Thackeray 
(Mrs. Ritchie), 
E. P. Roe, 
William Black, 
W. D. Howells, 
Geo. H. Boughton, 
Frances L. Mace, 
C. F. Holder, 
Austin Dobson, 
Phoebe Y. Pember, 
Charles Reade, 
Edward E. Hale, 
C. Dudley Warner, 
E. A. Abbey, 
James C. Beard, 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE, 1884. 


The Christmas (December) number, in which no 
expense has been spared to make an unusually beau- 
tiful holiday number, will be the first of a series of 
numbers intended to surpass all previous undertakings 
in magazine literature. 

The Christmas number begins a new volume, 
with no continued portions held over from the pre- 
vious volume, ¢o that new subscribers begin even. 

The two novels, “ Nature’s Serial Story,” by the 
popular American writer, E. P. Rog, beginning in 
December, and “Judith Shakespeare,” by the most 
prominent of the later English novelists, WILLIAM 
BLACK, beginning in January, will run during 1884 
ard wil! be illustrated, the first by W. H. Gisson and 
FREDERICK DIELMAN, the second by E. A. ABBEY, 
with a richness never before attempted. 


(ay See prospectus fur 1884 in the Christmas 
number, 


Subscription price, $4.00 per year. 


_-_—- + 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 


PER YEAR: 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE, 
HARPER’S WEEKLY, . _. 
HARPER’S BAZAR, . . . 
HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, . 
HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE 
LIBRARY, One Year, 52 Numbers, 10.00 


$4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
1.50 


Postage free to all subscribers in the United States or 
nada. 


Ca: 


Remittances should be made by post-office money order 
or draft, to avoid risk of loss. Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


Franklin Square, New York. 





THE 


Popular Science Monthly. 


CONDUCTED BY 


E. L. anp W. J. YOUMANS. 


Tue Popucar Science Montu ty was established a dozen 
years ago to bring before the general public the results of scien- 
tific a on many large and important questions which 
could find no expression in current periodicals, Scientific 
inquiry was penetrating new fields, extending important 
knowledge, and profoundly affecting opinion upon numberless 
questions of speculative and practical interest. It was the 
policy of this magazine at the outset, and has been constantiy 
adhered to since, to obtain the ablest statements from the 
most distinguished scientific men of all countries in their bear- 
ing upon the higher problems of investigation. Leaving the 
dry and technical details of science, which are of chief con- 
cern to specialists, to the journals devoted to them, Tue 
PorutaR Science Monruty has dealt with those more 
general and practical subjects which are of the greatest 
intere: tand importance to the people at large. 

That which was at first a dubious experiment has now 
become an assured and permanent success. Our MonTHLY 
is the acknowledged organ of progressive scientific ideas in 
this country. Received with favor at the outset, it has gone 
on increasing in circulation and in influence, until its power 
is felt and acknowledged in the highest departments of intellec- 
tual activity, and its leadership is recognized in the great 
work of liberalizing and educating the popular mind. 

Making neither sensational appeals nor flaring announce- 
ments, we may now refer to its course in the past as a suffi- 
cient guarantee that it will continue to discuss in the same 
earnest and fearless but always respectful manner the various 
important questions falling within its scope that are entitled to 
the intelligent consideration of thinking people. The twenty- 
three volumes now published constitute the best library of 
advanced scientific knowledge to be found in any country, 
and each new volume is certain to prove of increasing interest 
and value. 

Science is the t agency of improvement in this age, 
private and public, individual, social, professional and in- 
dustrial. In its irresistible progress it touches everywhere 
and affects everybody. It gives law to the material interests 
of the community, and modifies its ideas, opinions and beliefs, 
so that all have an interest in being informed of its advance- 
ment. Those, therefore, who desire to know what is going on 
in the world of thought in these stirring times, when new 
knowledge 1s rapidly extending and old errors are giving way, 
will find that they can keep informed only by subscribing for 
Tue Popucar Scrence Monruty. - 


TERMS, $5.00 per annum. 
Volume X XIV begins with the November number. 
tions may beginat any time. 


D. APPLETON & CO., PuBLisHErs, 
I, 3 and 5 Bond Street, New York. 


THE LATEST NOVELS AND 
NEW BOOKS. 


THE FEWEL IN THE LOTOS. 


A Novel. By MARY AGNES TINCKER, author of “Sig- 
nor Monaldini’s Niece.” With five handsome illus- 
trations by Hovenden. 12mo, extra cloth, $1.50. 


This novel is considered the most powerful the 
author has yet written. 


BANNED AND BLESSED. 


A Novel. After the German of E. WERNER, author 
of “ Bound by His Vows,” etc. Translated by 
Mrs. A. L. WIsTER, translator of “The Second 
Wife,” «« From Hand to Hand,” etc. 12mo, extra 
cloth, $1.50. 

“The novels of E. Werner are always readable 
and to the highest degree entertaining. ‘ Banned and 
Blessed ’ is by far the strongest of her stories. It is 
a novel of very marked merits in character drawing 
and in dramatic situation.”— Boston Courier. 


GREY HAWK. 


Life and Adventures Among the Red Indians of North 
America. The old story of “ Narrative of John 
Tanner's Captivity,” retold by Dr. MACAULAY, edi- 
tor of Leisure Hour. 12mo, illustrated, cloth, 
$1.50. 

Dr. Macaulay has a peculiar genius for his task, 
and has made a book that will interest and instruct 
both old and young. 


Subscrip- 





*,* For sale by all book-sellers, or will be sent by mail, 
postage prepaid, on receipt of the price by 


J. B. Lippincott & Co., Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market Street, Philadelphia. 
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REVIEW OF THE WEER. 


HE elections of Tuesday last cannot be said to confirm the impression 
left by those of a month ago. The Republican majorities in every 
State in which it was reasonable to expect one, the defeat of Mr. BENJAMIN 
F. BUTLER in Massachusetts, the election of General CARR and a Re- 
publican Legislature in New York, the choice of a Republican Legislature 
in Connecticut and a Republican Senate in New Jersey, all indicate that 
the Republican party has not lost its hold upon the country, and that if it 
be true to itself it will elect its candidate for the Presidency forthe seventh 
time next year. Success is doubly useful, as discouragement was threat- 
ening to lay the party open to bad advice. It was said that to win a Re- 
publican victory in the North alone was as good as impossible; that the 
strength of the future must be sought in the South,—in Florida, in North 
Carolina, and in alliances with such leaders as Mr. MAHONE of Virginia. 
Last Tuesday greatly diminished the danger that such advice would be 
followed. It has raised the confidence of the party by showing that 
where the decisions of our politics are not complicated disastrously by 
such local issues as in Ohio and Iowa the Republicans stand substantially 
where they did in 1880. The surest way to forfeit that position would 
be to enter into entangling alliances with men whose record is a zehush- 
‘an to the least closely attached Republicans of the Northern States. 

For a victory next year, however, the Republican party needs distinct 
issues, pertinent to the times and placed clearly before the people. It 
never will win another national victory as “the party which fought the 
war to its close;’’ nor can it since 1876 put itself forward as a party 
whose victory secures the rights of the emancipated slaves. These are 
matters of the past; the questions of to-day are different. But the issue 
on which Mr. GARFIELD was elected, the maintenance of a protective 
tariff in the interest of American workmen, is still vital, and not less so 
since the Republicans of Pennsylvania have shown the connection of that 
question with the existence of a surplus revenue. Then comes the extir- 
pation of illiteracy, the national regulation of commerce, the establish- 
ment of the black man in equal civil rights, the suppression of the “ twin 
relic of barbarism’ by national legislation, the preservation of the 
national.banking system, and other points of Republican faith. We pre- 
sume it is not impertinent to refer to these points. Zhe Zimes of New 
York thought it was an impertinence in Mr. Evarts to insist*on the tariff 
issue at a Republican mass meeting held in that city on the eve of the 
election. The same paper remarked that the Stalwarts and Indepen- 
dents of this State had better have gone on with their quarrel, than 
have united in the support ef the proposal to distribute the surplus. The 
enemies of that proposal will take no comfort from our State's election- 
returns. They know that. Pennsylvania will enter the national conven- 
tion as the centre of the Republican line, and with this proposal in her 
hand, 


THE victory in Massachusetts transcends in point of moral magnitude 
every other event of last Tuesday. The defeat of Mr. BENJAMIN F. But- 
LER is not merely a matter for partisan satisfaction. A majority of the 
Democratic party have reason to rejoice that Mr. RoBINson’s election has 
removed from the list of Presidential candidates the most offensive and 
most dangerous man who has been proposed. A multitude of good 
Democrats do rejoice simply in knowing that a venerable Commonwealth 
has refused to inscribe this‘man’s name a second time on the roll of those 
she delights to honor. 

When Mr. BUTLER was elected a year ago, it was asked in other 
States whether Massachusetts was still in the old place, or had been 
broken into pieces and sown for a new crop over the Western and Middle 
States. The State has incurred great losses by the emigration of her na- 
tive population, and what remains of it has not succeeded in assimilating 
the new elements as completely as might be desired. But Tuesday last 
shows that there js still enough of the Bay State left to maintain the old 
traditions. Not since 1864 has there been such a rousing of the people; 
never was so large a vote cast in the State. Mr. BUTLER was not de- 





feated by the inaction or indifference of his friends. His whole personal 
following with all but a small fraction of the Democratic party were 
united in his support; and he left no stone unturned, no prejudice un- 
touched, which could secure him a vote. He is a dangerous candidate ; 
for he is full of a kind of vitality which always enlists the sympathies of 
those whose moral insights are weak or undeveloped. 

The State has come with credit out of the searching criticism which 
has occupied him during his term of office. But there are lessons in his 
former election and his present large vote which the Republicans of Mas- 
sachusetts should lay to heart. It is evident that even Massachusetts 
contains elements whose existence is the good fortune of the demagogue, 
and to which the better part of society has other duties than mere criticism 
and resistance. 


THE defeat of Mr. MAHONE in Virginia we place below that of Mr. 
BUTLER in Massachusetts only because we no longer are able to respect 
the party which has succeeded in that ancient Commonwealth. If the 
Virginia Democrats now stood where they did a year ago,—if their vic- 
tory were a victory for public honesty and the good name of the Com- 
monwealth,—we should feel no qualification in our satisfaction. But their 
surrender to Mr. MAHONE by accepting the readjustment of the State's 
debt as an accomplished fact puts a different face on affairs. We still are 
satisfied with the result, because we rejoice in the defeat of the great origi- 
nator of repudiation, both as a good thing in itself and as tending to 
weaken his hold upon the weaker brethren in the Republican ranks. 

An unhappy feature of the canvass was a riot in Danville a few days 
before the election. It had the usual features; a negro was the aggressor, 
but nobody but negroes were killed. This sort of story from the South 
has become so monotonous that even Southerners begin to perceive its 
absurdity. A Democratic meeting in Richmond, held to fire the hearts 
of white voters against Mr. MAHONE and his black cohorts, found it 
necessary to preface its resolutions by a declaration that it believed the 
story. That of itself should be a warning that some kind of variation in 
it is necessary to secure it general credence. 


THE criticisms upon the folly of North Pole expeditions, with which 
THE AMERICAN and many other papers greeted the sad news from the 
GREELY relief expedition, was met by a declaration that such expeditions 
were needed not so much in the interests of science as of the discipline of 
human character. If we gave up trying to get to the North Pole, we 
would degenerate into a sapless and impotent species, only fit to be 
supplanted by some newly-evolved and more masculine form of biped. 
It is a curious comment on this argument that the members of the relief 
party behaved so badly that the Secretary of the Navy had to order an 
investigation. One of the commanders grossly disobeyed orders; one of 
the crews turned out to be a set of rascals whose exploits are a national 
disgrace. We are not in favor of subordinating the development of 
character to any other consideration. But we do believe that the audac- 
ity and endurance of the American people can find more profitable fields 
for discipline. 


THE new Commissioner of Internal Revenue in his first departmental 
report to the Secretary of the Treasury says that the abolition of all the 
imposts except those on tobacco and liquors has not produced so large a 
reduction of revenue as was expected. It is true that the duties abolished 
amounted to forty-three million dollars a year, and their abolition was 
expected to bring the revenue from this department down to a little over 
a hundred millions. But the receipts from whiskey have been so much 
greater than in the preceding years that the total will be about a hundred 
and twenty millions. This is not because we are making more whiskey 
or drinking more. It is because the quantity of whiskey in bond has 
been so much in excess of the national demand that it has been left there 
o the last moment permitted by the law. The time, however, is now 
up, and as the last Congress failed to pass a law for the relief of it; 
owners they have had to remove it from bond and pay the tax on it, 
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without regard to the demand for it, either at home or abroad. As this 
is a temporary matter, we may expect that in coming years the revenue 
from internal duties will not much exceed a hundred millions. 

The Commissioner reports that the number of persons killed and 
wounded in this branch of the public service, and the number of illicit 
stills seized, has declined. During the last five years, twenty-three per- 
sons have been killed and fifty-three wounded in putting down the un- 
lawful manufacture of whiskey, especially in the South. Last year, four 
were killed and one wounded. But he complains that in some locali- 
ties the law is not supported by a sound public opinion, and that it is 
found exceedingly difficult or even impossible to convict the murderers 
of revenue officers. Ifthe people of those States knew that “‘moonshin- 
ing’ helped to increase local burdens by diminishing their share in a 
distributed surplus, there would be no lack of a public opinion for the 
support of the law. 

The Director of the Mints reports to the Secretary of the Treasury 
that while still a believer in the use of silver in coinage he thinks the 
continuance of the coinage of three millions a month for the Govern- 
ment is a mistake. During the last fiscal year, the mints handled $49,- 
145,559 in gold and $38,612,595 insilver. They coined 11,500,000 pieces 
of money, worth $66,200,705, of which $35,936,927 were gold and $28,835,- 
470 were silver. Mr. BURCHARD estimates,our gold product for the year 
at thirty-two millions, and silver at forty-nine millions,—showing a decline 
in the former and an increase in the latter. 


A worD tothe Republicans of Massachusetts: A “respectable’’ party 
must mean simply one of sound principles and clean methods. When 
“respectability ’’ is made to mean more, the party affecting it is in danger 
of the fate of Massachusetts Federalism. Ina great State, it takes a great 
many voters to make a majority. 


THE ‘‘voice of Pennsylvania,” as interpreted by the Press (Phila- 
delphia), includes this expression : 

“To the National Republican Convention of 1884: The electoral vote of 
Pennsylvania will be cast for any man you nominate.” 


Which will doubtless be pronounced an unsound interpretation of the 
“voice.’’ The electoral vote of Pennsylvania is sure for any fit and 
worthy candidate named by the National Republican Convention; but to 
pledge it for ‘‘any man’"’ who may be nominated is saying entirely too 
much. 


In Philadelphia, the Republican majority on the State ticket, which 
had been estimated at from twelve to fifteen thousand, rose to twenty 
thousand ; and as a consequence the opposition of the Committee of One 
Hundred to the election of Mr. JEFFRIES, the Republican candidate for 


City Controller, proved ineffectual, the high tide carrying him in also. 
This result had been to some extent anticipated, and was suggested in 
these columns a week ago; yet as Mr. PAGE is beaten by less than 
twelve hundred, while the other Democratic candidates are in a minority 
of about twenty thousand, it is evident that a very vigorous effort was 
made in his behalf, and that if the Republicans had not mustered in so 
great a force he would have been elected. Allowing for the cutting of 
PAGE by Democrats who voted for JEFFRIES, it is evident that not less 
than ten thousand Republicans followed the Committee’s lead and cut 
their own candidate, and under the circumstances—the increase of party 
feeling on account of national politics, and the widely-diffused feeling 
that Mr. JEFFRIES was a person whose character did not deserve the 
censure of the Committee,—the leadership of so large a following shows 
a very remarkable vigor continuing in the One Hundred’s organization. 


WHILE we do not express an opinion whether the confidence in Mr. 
JEFFRIES will prove to be well placed or not,—for it is now sdfer to wait 
and see,—it is very evident that he has been placed in a highly respon- 
sible position, where his power to help or injure the future of the Repub- 
lican organization in Philadelphia is great. If it should prove that he is 
not a fearless and rigid guardian of the public interests in his important 
place, the conviction will be reinforced that the One Hundred’s distrust 
of him was well founded, and that reliance upon Republicans as auditing 
officers remains unsafe, as in the evil days of “ring” control. On the 
other hand, Mr. JEFFRIES has it in his power to prove that a Republican 
city is not obliged to take Democratic watchers to baulk the dishonest 
schemers of its dominant party. 





IT was a capital point in Mr. LEa’s recent letter to the Independent 
Republicans of Pennsylvania, that they should prove this year that their 
party could win with them, to complement last year’s evidence that it 
would be beaten without them. 


THE effect of the New York Sun's cry that ‘the Republican party 
must go,” etc., etc., has been apparently that of the man who whistled 
against the wind. It merely proves how thoroughly senseless such de- 
vices are, and that a mere formulary has no political force, unless it rep- 
resents an actual public sentiment. The declaration that the Republican 
party deserved defeat found a response in 1882 which it does not find in 
1883, the difference being that the relations of the party to the public 
interests have undergone important changes in the meantime. 


THE English people when in a panic are more apt to lose their usual 
good sense and balance of judgment than most people. The recent ex- 
plosions on the London underground railways are ascribed to “ Fenian 
conspirators "’ without a morsel of hesitation, although nobody has shown 
an atom of reason for their blowing up the train. It is true that the wild 
party among the Irish have taken to dealing with explosives in a reckless 
way which justifies any amount of watchfulness over their movements. 
But there is no proof that they have adopted the indiscriminate slaughter 
of Englishmen in England as a means to the emancipation of Ireland. 
The people who filled this car were not of the class whose removal can 
be thought beneficial to any political plans; and even the wildest Irish 
know that they have everything to lose by setting the lower and middle 
classes against them by such atrocities as this. 

The most likely explanation is that the explosion was purely acci- 
dental, whether the dynamite was in the possession of political conspira- 
tors, or of some careless experimenter in explosives who risked carrying 
it with him in the train. 


CLOsE upon the report that the municipal elections in England show 
Conservative gains, comes a notice from Lord SALISBURY to his following 
to prepare for a general election. As the Tories control the House of 
Lords, they are able at any time to force a dissolution by throwing out a 
bill to whose passage Mr. GLADSTONE is pledged. Heretofore they have 
not dared to exercise this power, both because they had no evidence 
that there was a set of popular opinion in their direction, and because 
none of Mr. GLADSTONE’S measures furnished them with a cry with 
which to “go before the country.” But the proposed reform bill to es- 
tablish household suffrage in every English and Scotch county, and in 
every Irish county and borough, coming after these local indications 
that the Tories are less unpopular, furnishes just the conjuncture which is 
sure to induce them to force a dissolution of Parliament. It is true that 
it was Mr. DisRAELI and the Tories who introduced household suffrage 
into the English and Scotch boroughs in 1867. But as these boroughs 
are generally Liberal they furnished a desirable field for political experi- 
ment; and the Tories believed that they might gain and certainly could 
not lose by the extension of borough suffrage. Their hopes have not 
proved to be well founded ; and as they place their reliance on the land- 
lords and the large farmers of the counties they have nothing to gain 
and much to lose by a law that will admit to the suffrage the day laborers 
whom Mr. JosEPH ARCH represents. If they ever are to resist, it must 
be at this point ; and the danger of extending the suffrage in Ireland will 
furnish them with the pretence needed for an effective resistance. 


THE sort of gain the cause of public order has made by invoking 
Orange resistance to the “invasion of Ulster,”’ is illustrated by one Irish 
community after another. First Dungannon, then Belfast, and now 
Londonderry,—to say nothing of lesser places where Land League meet- 
ings were convoked,—have become the scene of such conflicts as once 
divided the North into two hostile camps and made public order an im- 
possibility. But there is a difference. The shift of population has made 
Ulster a much less Protestant province than it was half a century ago. 
Londonderry itself contains a Catholic majority and elects a Liberal to 
Parliament. So the resistance in Ulster now is after another sort from 
that in the times of the Dolly’s Brae fight; and the Catholics are the 
stronger, because they now are fighting for no sectarian ends, and have 
the support of a considerable body of the Protestants. It would have 
been better for the organs of the Castle not to have evoked the Orange 
spirit by their appeals, 
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WE are disappointed in the attitude taken by M. CLEMENCEAU and 
the Left since the meeting of the French Corps Legis/atif. Instead of 
attacking the invasion of Tonquin as the English Liberals attacked that 
of Afghanistan, on grounds of principle, they confine themselves to mat- 
ters of detail. They at least acquiesce in the continuance of a most un- 
just and impolitic war; impolitic because the social conditions in France 
are such that the necessity of despatching an army to Eastern Asia can- 
not but detract from the popularity of the Republic. 

The French Government made a blunder in having read in the 
Chamber of Deputies a despatch from M. Tricov in which it was said 
that the Chinese authorities at home disavowed the course taken by the 
Marquis TSENG in the negotiations at Paris. Whether L1-HuNG-TCHANG 
or any other cfficial of high rank had expressed a private opinion that the 
Marquis might have been more conciliatory, nobody but M. Tricou 
can say. But the published despatches of such a negotiation are by 
comity confined to official utterances, and France has given China the 
opportunity to administer a pretty sharp rebuke. The blunder is all the 
worse because the French have ample means of knowing Chinese ways 
of thinking and feeling. French scholarship has done more to make 
Chinese literature and history accessible to European students than have 
all the rest of the world. In this department, as the Marquis TsENG told 
the English the other day, next to nothing has been done by British 
scholars, and that little, he might have added, by missionaries. 

That England looks with disfavor upon the war believed to be im- 
pending, goes without saying. She has ordered a reinforcement of her 
fleet in Chinese waters to guard her own interests; for France cannot 
extend the field of operations beyond Tonquin without more or less ob- 
struction to English commerce. More important, if true, is the announce- 
ment that she means to exercise a strict neutrality ; z. ¢., to refuse assist- 
ance of every kind to both the belligerents. This would close English 
coaling stations to French cruisers, and in the Eastern seas all these sta- 
tions outside of China and Japan are under the British flag. Japan al- 
ready is said to have notified France of her readiness to furnish coal; 
but this, perhaps, is no more than a hint to China that it is time to settle 
the Liu Tchiu Islands question. Nor is Japanese coal of the quality that 
a ship’s captain would like to have to carry on a war with, while that of 
China is excellent. 

[See ‘‘ News Summary,” page 77.| 


BUTLERISM IN MASSACHUSETTS. 

OW that General BUTLER and his strange following of radical reformers, 
corrupt politicians and ignorant voters have encountered a defeat 
which is likely to break up their discordant unity, it may be well to con- 
sider what it was and is which has made BUTLER and his political vices so 
prominent in a sober and enlightened Commonwealth like Massachusetts. 
The causes of the complex phenomenon of Butlerism are themselves 
complex, and many of them of long standing, and quite obscure in their 
origin and way of working. The Republican party is responsible for it 
more than the Democratic; yet neither party can justly be held account- 
able for many traits which are those of the individual man, BUTLER, who 
is neither a Democrat nor a Republican, but simply a time-server. The 
blustering manner of BUTLER has much disguised his true character in 
this respect. He has always pretended to lead, but has generally fol- 
lowed in the wake of a supposed majority; and when he has found himself 
in the minority, as this year and more conspicuously in 1860 (when he 
deserted the northern wing of the Democracy and cast in his lot with 
JEFFERSON Davis and JOHN C. BRECKENRIDGE), it has been because he 
grossly miscalculated the popular current. He cannot long endure to be 
in the minority, and never has been. When he was growing up from boy- 
hood among the rural Democrats of New Hampshire, that party came 
into power there under JACKSON, and ruled the little State until long after 
BuTLER left it. In Massachusetts, when he began to practise law at 
Lowell, the Democrats were a minority; but they came to be a majority 
in 1839, when he cast his first vote, and occasionally controlled the State 
from that time until 1850, when the coalition between the Democrats and 

the anti-slavery voters brought Mr. BOUTWELL in as Governor. 

BUTLER joined this coalition, not because he opposed slavery, but be- 
cause he wanted political power ; and when, in 1852, PIERCE was chosen 
President on a distinctly pro-slavery platform, BUTLER became and con- 
tinued a violent supporter of what he called ‘‘the rights of the South.”’ 
He never joined the Republican party, as his friend BourweL_ and 
many of the Massachusetts Democrats did; he never supported CHARLES 








SUMNER in his long contest against slavery in the United States Senate; 
and when the decisive contest of 1860 came on BUTLER ranked himself 
with the extreme Southern men, who, as he thought, were going to put 
down the DouGLas Democrats and carry the Presidential election. The 
result showed the folly of his calculations; and after the election of Lin- 
COLN, instead of negotiating with the Southern secessionists, as his friend, 
CALEB CUSHING, did, BUTLER was preparing to join the Northern majority. 
The civil war gave him the chance to do so, and he swam with the cur- 
rent from 1861 to 1866. It was this current, and not his natural inclina- 
tion, that made him favor the freedom of the slaves; and it was the 
tremendous Northern majority against ANDREW JOHNSON which made 
him in 1867-8 the most violent opponent of that President. This gave 
him popularity in Massachusetts, where in 1867 one of his chief opponents, 
Governor ANDREW, suddenly died, whereupon BUTLER conceived the 
purpose of controlling Massachusetts politics as a Republican, and mak- 
ing success in that State a stepping-stone to the Presidency. Had Gov- 
ernor ANDREW lived, he would have found this impossible; but the 
Administration of GRANT, who at first hated, then tolerated, and finally 
embraced, BUTLER, gave this demagogue the very opportunity he wanted 
in Massachusetts. BUTLER filled the Federal offices there with his own 
supporters, or found means to persuade those who held them to support 
him ; so that when he first sought the Republican nomination for Governor, 
in 1871, he found it easy to control the caucuses in most of the cities, and 
went to the convention with what he supposed to be a majority of the 
delegates. At this time he was the favorite of the colored voters and of 
many anti-slavery men, who looked upon his supposed services in the 
war, and his support of extreme measures against the contumacious 
South, as condoning his sins on the side of slavery before the civil war 
and during its first year. In 1871 also began that singular friendship 
between BUTLER and WENDELL PHILLIPS which has ended in the com- 
plete subserviency of the old Abolitionist to this unscrupulous manager. 

BUTLER, indeed, may be described as the perpetual candidate. Dur- 
ing the war, he was always intriguing for a better command; at its close, 
he fancied himself a candidate for the Presidency, but was forced to stand 
aside for General GRANT. He then elbowed his way into Congress, 
where he was always pushing for a committee chairmanship or the man- 
agement of some important business. In 1872, having been defeated 
the previous year for the Gubernatorial nomination, he got back to Con- 
gress, and having procured the appointment of his man SIMMONS as 
collector of the port of Boston he took revenge on Mr. SUMNER by the 
famous vote of censure passed by the Massachusetts Legislature. This 
was carried by a squad of BUTLER’S supporters,—among them EzRA 
WINSLow, now a fugitive in South America,—and when it was rescinded 
in 1874, just before SUMNER’S death, it was in the face of BUTLER’s op- 
position. Meantime, he had again tried, though ineffectually, in 1873 to 
capture the nomination for Governor, his henchman SIMMONS using the 
custom-house ‘“ machine”’ for all it was worth in electing his delegates. 
The Essex Congressional district, which he had represented since 1867, 
now threw him out (1874), electing a Democrat, CHARLES P. THOMPSON, 
over his head; so in 1876 he transferred himself to Middlesex and 
floated through once more. by the aid of the ‘‘machine’’ and the heavy 
Presidential vote. In 1878 he appeared as an independent candidate 
for Governor, but was beaten by TALBOT, and repeating the experiment 
in 1879 Governor LonG beat him. Finally, in 1882, taking advantage of 
Republican quarrels, getting the full Democratic vote, and receiving 
some fifteen thousand Republican votes, he grasped the Governorship 
after having five times failed in his efforts to do so. 

This recital was necessary to fully explain the phenomenon of Butler- 
ism in Massachusetts. A signal success after more than twenty years of 
defeat gave the old demagogue the prestige of victory, drew to his side 
many of those men, of all parties, who worship success without regard 
to principle, and at once confirmed BUTLER’s hold on the Democratic 
party, which had reluctantly placed itself in his hands in 1878, when he 
finally deserted the Republicans. The new Governor of Massachusetts 
came to his place last January, therefore, with a powerful party behind 
him,—not a majority of the voters, but nearly that, with a large section 
of those who had voted against him ready to support him, if his adminis- 
tration should be good. His inaugural address was awaited with interest; 
but when it came the hopes of a good administration were at once dashed 
totheground. Instead of a moderate and conservative policy, BUTLER ap- 
peared as advocating a root-and-branch change in half the departments 
of State government, and on the express ground that the State affairs 
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had been shamefully mismanaged by his predecessors. His allegations 
in support of such changes as he proposed or threatened, were so wild 
and slanderous that they instantly caused a reaction against him in the 
State which showed itself first of all in the Legislature and led to the 
defeat of almost every measure proposed by him. Angered by this 
opposition, and by that which he encountered in the Council when he 
nominated his friends to office, BUTLER entered upon the most reckless 
appeal to the ignorance and prejudice of the voters in his famous Tewks- 
bury investigation, which began in April and was continued until the end 
of July. He rehearsed old accusations, invented new ones, brought for- 
ward a crowd of witnesses, good, bad and indifferent, and made his side 
of the criminal case heard all over the country. The first effect of this 
course was to strengthen his party; but as the matter went on and the 
other side began to be heard the State pride of Massachusetts recovered 
from the shock, and BurLEr’s desperate trump card, instead of winning, 
as he hoped, has lost him the game. 

How, then, it may be asked, has a Governor who has spent more 
than half his time in office in libelling his own State, been able to rally 
so many votes to his sypport as were cast for him last Tuesday? Let it 
be remembered that he took with him when he left the Republicans, or 
posted in ambush until he should return, many of the most expert 
“machine ’’ managers,—SIMMONS, USHER, BAKER, and a host of less 
conspicuous men; that to these he added the whole force of the Demo- 
cratic ‘‘machine,’’ which has been absolutely in his hands for three 
years past; that several of the old Temperance and anti-slavery leaders, 
of whom PHILLIPS is the most illustrious, have clung to him through 
thick and thin ; and he will be seen to have had the nucleus for a very 
formidable party, recruited from the breaking ranks of three or four 
parties. With this staff of brigadiers, captains and subalterns he has 
enlisted and disciplined his motley forces, and held them together by an 
absolute dependence on himself. By appointments to office, either in 
the State or the city governments (many of which have been tributary to 
him), and by a free outlay of his own abundant wealth, he has kept 
under pay a large number of retainers, and has maintained his hold on 
others by the promise of office hereafter. His attacks upon the State 
Board of Charities and the charitable establishments under its super- 
vision were mainly made in the hope of getting control of the offices at 
their disposal,—amounting to nearly or quite a quarter of a million dol- 
lars yearly in salaries,—and he has encouraged his needy followers by 
the hope of getting these places. He plainly offered the State Board, of 
which ex-Governor TALBOT is chairman, that if it would turn out F. B. SAN- 
BORN, its inspector of charities, and put JOHNS. BAKER, one of his hench- 
men, in the place, his attacks upon the Board should cease. He did 
turn out the warden of the State Prison, the Insurance Commissioner, 
and some minor officers, and put his own creatures in these places. 

Having thus done the first duty of a “boss” in the encouragement of 
his ‘‘workers,’’ he made his own campaign by the most direct attacks 
upon the education, wealth, good order and decency of Massachusetts, 
and the most fulsome flattery of the classes of the community who were 
poor, or discontented, or vicious. The vocabulary of the demagogue 
from the days of ABSALOM to those of DENNIS KEARNEY may be 
searched in vain for appeals to the envy, cupidity, animosity and other 
evil passions of mankind which BUTLER has not made in this campaign. 
He thus stirred up to its very dregs the bottom layer of society, while he 
held by one device or other the bulk of the Catholic voters, of the loose 
free-thinkers in religion and politics, and a considerable section of the 
narrow-minded rural population of his State. His opponents have com- 
mitted the mistake in former years of allowing the Catholic vote to be 
thrown almost solid for the party to which he now adheres, although 
many of the Irish-Americans would gladly join a different and better 
party. Such a party has been formed this year in opposition to Butler- 
ism ; and it should be the effort of good citizens, whether Republicans, 
Democrats or Independents, to perpetuate and increase it. 


THE BACKGROUND OF THE REFORMATION. 


N contemplating a great historical transformation of opinion or of public 
order, it is extremely easy to exaggerate the extent of the changes 


which take place. In the French Revolution, for instance, the overthrow 
of the monarchy and the substitution of republican methods of government 
seem to constitute a complete break with the Governmental traditions of 
th country; but a closer study of the great changes of 1789-93 shows 
that in its essential features the old régime founded by Louis XIV. was 





continued by the revolutionists, and by all their successors to this hour. 
Indeed, it is only in our own times, and under the leadership of M. 
CLEMENCEAU, that a revolt has begun against that centralization estab- 
lished under Louis XIV. which always has constituted the most striking 
peculiarity of the public order in France. 

So of the Protestant Reformation we are apt to exaggerate the amount 
of change effected by MARTIN LutrFR and his associates, and to regard 
the Church as they left it as altogether a new and different thing from 
the Church as they found it. But the closer study of its history, as pur- 
sued by Dr. TH. KoLpe and other modern scholars, removes this impres- 
sion, showing that LUTHER represented a tradition already at work in the 
Church, and that his success was due to his reverence for the Church as 
it was. 

From about thirty years before LUTHER was born, Germany was the 
scene of a great religious awakening, fostered by devout princes, carried 
forward by the members of the mendicant orders, and permeating es- 
pecially the cities of the Empire. This Revival found its expression in 
the reformation of the Franciscan and Augustinian Orders, by a return 
to the strictest observance of their rule,—in the growing reverence for St. 
ANNA, the mother of Mary the Virgin,—in the rapid growth of pilgrim- 
ages, religious brotherhoods, and devotion to relics. It was a reforma- 
tion in which religion wore a stern and exacting aspect, and under its in- 
fluence men set themselves to work out their salvation with fear and 
trembling,—to acquire by their austerities and their charities the merit 
which would avail them on the day of judgment. The princely house of 
Saxony and the related house of HESSE were among its foremost patrons. 
The Elector FRIEDRICH, LUTHER'S protector, never went a day without 
hearing mass, even while hunting. He gathered into the cathedral 
church of Wittenberg the most remarkable collection of relics to be found 
in any church outside of Rome. He kept an agent in Venice for their 
purchase, and we find him sending Sraupirz into Holland to buy others. 
It was on the door of this church that LUTHER nailed his theses on the 
eve of the festival of its foundation, when pilgrims from every quarter 
were coming to see these relics exposed to popular veneration. 

Into this popular religious current LUTHER threw himself with all the 
fervency of his character. He was a man exceedingly open to religious 
impressions. Although he led an outwardly blameless life, he had a 
share in the sense of sinfulness and guilt to which the revival sought to 
awaken men. He tried all the means which it sanctioned and the Church 
furnished to relieve himself of this burden. He became a monk under 
the strictest rule he knew of; he outdid other monks in his austerities and 
his self-mortifications; he wore himself almost to death with vigils and 
fastings. But he found no rest in it all. The impulse which hurried 
others from shrine to shrine, which caused the constant invention of fresh 
novelties in devotion, wearied him in his cell until his life became a bur- 
den worse than death. He read the Bible through the eyes of the Revival, 
only to find the Gospel a new and worse burden added to the law. He 
read the doctors, to learn that nothing but a special revelation from 
heaven could give any sinner the assurance that he was not doomed to 
endless woe and enmity to Gop. 

Out of this woe he came, as he tells us himself, by studying the words 
which Pau quotes from HABAKKUK: ‘‘ The just shall live by faith.” 
Those words opened the gates of paradise to him. They put another 
face on the whole Bible. They showed him that Gop was not ‘a hard 
man, reaping where He had not sown, and gathering where He had not 
strewed,"’ but the bountiful helper of His creatures, enriching human lives 
out of His own perfections, making them righteous with His righteous- 
ness, wise with His wisdom, patient with His patience, and glorious with 
His glory. That perception that Gop desired his welfare entirely and 
utterly, made a new man of the monk. He says that he felt as though 
he had been born again. When the time came for him to speak to 
others, the devout men of the Revival listened with hungry ears to a 
man who had been through all their inward trials, but who seemed to 
have got farther on into the light and joy of religion than they. The 
hearing that his theses got was amazing to himself. They sped through 
Germany on wings of fire; they were translated from his Latin into the 
speech of the common people, who heard them gladly. TETZEL had to 
stop selling indulgences ; when the sale was begun again six years later, 
LUTHER'S simple veto stopped it again; the Council of Trent forbade it 
forever, while continuing the use of indulgences as the Church's gift 
upon various special acts of devotion. 

It was the men of the Revival who constituted the strength of the 
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Reformation. What might have become of them, had no such teaching 
come, we cannot say. The kind of blank despair they were sinking to- 
wards might have caused a great reaction against all seriousness. 
LUTHER’S influence against that result was not confined to the multitudes 
who became Protestants. Many heard his first message who refused to 
follow him further. His influence never will be estimated in its totality 
until his work as a reformer of the Roman Catholic Church is taken into 
account. It lies written on almost every page of the decisions of the 
Council of Trent. 

‘With the half-pagan humanists of his time, LUTHER had fewer points 
of sympathy than with the monks they loved toridicule. He uttered his 
emphatic condemnation of their ‘‘Epistola Obscurorum Virorum,” in 
which the Dominicans were held up to scorn. In Crotrus RUBEANUS, the 
author of that famous and filthy libel, he was to encounter an embittered 
enemy of the new message. In Eck, FISHER, MORE, ERASMUS, and 
other champions of the pagan remazssance, he found his chief adversaries. 
A few humanists like ULRICH HuTTEN welcomed his preaching asa grander 
emancipation than even letters could bring to Germany. But the most vig- 
orous and helpful preachers of the Reformation came, as LUTHER himself 
did, from the monastic orders which had labored for the Revival. It 
was the earnest men who recognized the force and insight that were in 
this great man; and it was in the name of the Gospel, and not of intel- 
lectual liberty, or of literature, or science, that the battle was won. 

LUTHER was naturally conservative. He moved no farther in the 
changes he made than circumstances or the demands of conscience re- 
quired. He declared that he could build the life of the Protestant Church 
upon no other foundation than he found in the church of his childhood, 
—upon the catechism ; 2. ¢., the Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, the Ten Com- 
mandments, and the two sacraments. He exhorted his hearers to pray 
and sing with the multitude, rather than alone ; he deprecated every man 
setting up his own principle, as a sure way to have as many churches as 
heads. He valued the unity of Christendom, and did not withdraw from 
the Roman Catholic Church; he was cast out of it untried, and by a Pope 
from whose jurisdiction he had appealed to that of a general council,— 
an appeal then held to be valid by the greatest canonists. He was a re- 
former, not a revolutionist. 


WEEKLY NOTES. 
EFERRING to the article in last week’s issue on ‘‘ National Aid to 


Education,” it may be very well to print here the resolutions 
adopted by the inter-State convention at Louisville. They were as follows: 


“ Resolved, That this convention cordially approves the principle of giving 
Federal aid to be distributed among the States and Territories on the basis of illit- 
eracy ; 

“ Resolved, That acommission be appointed to memorialize Congress upon this 
subject, and to assist in securing the legislation necessary; and, 

“ Resolved, That such aid should be distributed under State laws and by State 
authorities exclusively, and with proper guarantees for its faithful application.” 


The commission afterward selected to carry out the appointment of 
the resolution includes Dr. HAyGoop of Georgia, Dr. Curry of Vir- 
ginia, Superintendent NEWELL of Maryland, Professor NorTHRop of 
Connecticut, Mr. LyrTLE of Pennsylvania, and others prominently en- 
gaged in the work of public education. It will be expected that these 
gentlemen will strongly present the case, as seen from the teacher's 
standpoint, to Congress. 


INFORMAL ANNOUNCEMENT is made that a series of lectures by mem- 
bers of the faculty of the University of Pennsylvania will be given during 
the winter, probably at Association Hall. Among those who will be in 
the course are Professors LEIDy, SADTLER, JAMES, BOLLES, THOMPSON. 
and others of the faculty. The course is intended to be representative of 
the progress of intelligent thought, and to indicate the character of the 
year’s work at the University in reference to the topics treated. 


THE article in the recent issue of the North American Review on old 
JoHN Brown, by a Kansas ‘‘Rev.,” is sharply controverted by a writer 
in the Springfield Repudbiican. The article set out to prove BROWN a 
monster, unworthy of any sort of respect, and particularly cited as proof 
of his cold-blooded cruelty what were known as the ‘ Pottawatomie 
executions ’’ of May 24th, 1856. The reply to this is that these occurred 
in what was substantially a state of war, after numerous outrages and 
several murders committed by the “ border ruffians,” and that the men 
killed on the Pottawatomie ‘‘ had themselves threatened death, arson and 
pillage to the Browns and their friends, and were only waiting for a 
favorable moment to carry out their threat."”" It is not probable that there 
is any new light to be thrown on Brown’s character, or on the character 
of the warfare which was waged in Kansas and at Harper's Ferry. Every- 
thing depends on “the point of view.” It is certainly fair to say that the 
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men who undertook by acts of violence to make Kansas a slave State, 
and who were at length dealt with in kind, had no room for complaint. 
They that take the sword may well perish by the sword. 


Dr. W. W. KEEN writes to THE AMERICAN concerning the education 
of feeble-minded children, and mentions that Miss MARGARET BAN- 
CROFT, of this city, who has felt a special interest in this defective class, 
has undertaken to establish a day school for them, “‘ giving them at the 
same time the advantages of home life.”” Miss BANCROFT, he says, 
“has had many years’ experience as a successful teacher, and she is 
known to me personally as a woman of the highest character, and emi- 
nently fitted for just such a benevolent work.” She proposes to have 
one teacher for every five scholars, and to make particular use of the 
kindergarten methods. We think it a contribution to the aid of a good 
undertaking to thus give the substance of Dr. KEEn’s letter. 








THE OLD DOMINION.* 

HE success of that excellent series of books on our American states- 

men, edited by John T. Morse, Jr., doubtless suggested the present 
series, edited by Horace E. Scudder, and published by the same Boston 
firm from the Riverside Press. But something deeper than the flowing 
surface of publishers’ enterprise is suggested by this turning of the his- 
torical current from American statesmen into the older channels of 
American colonial history. This new and popular series indicates the 
course of a deep and swelling stream which now for several years has 
been setting towards the earlier side of our nation’s life. The same ten- 
dency is observable in this country as in England with reference to the 
study of national beginnings. The original sources of a country’s power 
are, after all, the chief factors in its"history. Students who would under- 
stand the Constitutional and political history of the United States must 
go back of the Revolutionary period. They must study the “rise cf our 
Constitution,’’ as Francis Lieber began to study it, from the very begin- 
nings of English colonization in America. Student-historians like Lodge 
and Doyle have already caught this idea; and historical specialists 
throughout our country are now co-operating with Justin Winsor, of 
Harvard College, in his new narrative and critical history of the United 
States from the very discovery of the Western Continent. Even Mr. 
George Bancrofi, the father of American history, having closed his great 
work with a study cf the American Constitution, is now in his old age 
turning back to review his earliest chapters upen the colonial origins of 
this Western empire of the English people. 

This renaissance of the classical spirit in American history, this 
return to the heroic age of America, is in every way healthful and 
encouraging. We have heard enough for the present about the Consti- 
tution and the platforms of political parties. The public is getting tired 
of American statesmen in their descending series. State rights and other 
‘‘great principles” are beginning to appear like sounding brass and 
tinkling cymbals. There is little profit for the busy present in fighting 
the civil war over again on paper. Let historians and politicians give 
their countrymen a chance to bury a few “intellectual giants,” from 
Jackson to Buchanan, and to remove a few political corpses that yet 
cumber the ground. Let the historical atmosphere of the present genera- 
tion be disinfected from all taint of ‘‘treason’s stratagems and spoils.”’ 
Give the young men of the South an opportunity to reconstruct their 
Commonwealths historically as well as politically. Ini colonial insti- 
tions, they will find an historical groundwork upon which-divided sections 
can build anew. Upon our common relations to a mother country, upon 
our common law, language and religion, upon our common memories 
of a united struggle against France for the possession of the great West 
and against England for national independence, upon our common 
consciousness of territorial, economic and Constitutional unity,—upon 
such foundations the whole building of the American people, fitly framed 
together by the hands of science, will yet grow into a living temple of 
peace. 

In reading this new history of old Virginia by a modern Virginian, we 
have been chiefly impressed by the excellent spirit which .pervades the 
work. The author writes not merely as a Virginian, but also as an 
American. He is in reality what Patrick Henry professed to be. The 
great orator of the Revolution was perhaps sincere when he declared that 
he was no longer a Virginian, but simply an American ; but he forgot first 
his nativity and afterwards his nationality. Our author forgets neither his 
State nor his country, but remembers both and writes for both. He says, 
indeed, that he has ‘‘ written, above all, for the new generation, who, busy 
in keeping off the wolf of poverty, have had little time to study the his- 
tory of their people.’’ But there is a larger patriotism in this book than 
love for Virginia alone. There is a fuller current of historical life mani- 
fest in these pages than in the old-time sectional histories. Mr. Cooke 
has a national horizon in his local views. He includes New England 
and the whole country in his philosophy of American history; and it 
would perhaps be well if some of our Northern historians were to find 
more room for the South in their historical systems. The following ex- 
tract from Mr. Cooke's “ Virginia’’ will serve to illustrate his spirit : 
“ Virginia and New England were the original forces of American society 
and shaped its development. This arose from natural causes. Both 
races were vigorous offshoots of the same English stock, arrived first in 





* “ Virginia: A History of the People.’” By John Esten Cooke. (‘ American Common- 
wealths.’’) Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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point of time, and impressed their characteristics on the younger societies 
springing up around them. Each was dominant in its section. New 
England controlled the North from the Atlantic to the Lakes, and Vir- 
ginia the South to the Mississippi.” This is somewhat too broad a gen- 
eralization, and does not allow sufficient historical scope for other colonial 
centres, like New York, Pennsylvania and the Carolinas; but the spirit 
is catholic, embracing North and South. While still a Virginian in his 
local spirit, the author feels in his own State that ‘‘ the mighty pulse of the 
modern world is beating in the hearts of the people; and the future of 
Virginia depends now, as in the past, on the Virginians.’’ This is coura- 
geous, manly and progressive. He tells the Virginia politicians boldly, 
in the very words of President Lincoln: “ You cannot avoid history.’ 

It is like escaping from a fever-stricken district to get away from 
thoughts of contemporary Virginia politics into the history of colonial 
times. The student feels in reading the story of those early days as if he, 
too, were entering a New World with those adventurous Englishmen who, 
under Amidas and Barlow, in 1584 first explored the “ good land,’’ the 
“‘ virgin land,” ‘‘ most plentiful, sweet, wholesome and fruitful.” Accord- 
ing to the old chronicle of that early voyage, the first landing-place was 
very sandy and low, but so full of grapes that the very surge of the sea 
sometimes overflowed them. This authentic description of the landing 
in Virginia is almost as beautiful as the doubtful legend of Plymouth 
Rock. And we further read in the old chronicle that ‘this discovery 
was so welcome into England that it pleased Her Majestie to call this 
country of Wingandacoa Virginia.’ This was the first name for all the 
English claims to North America; and out of this vast tract, bounded on 
the south by Spanish Florida and on the north by New France, were 
carved all those separate colonial dominions which afterwards made up 
the United States, including the old Northwest Territory. One cannot 
help wishing that Mr. Cooke had reproduced for the national glory of his 
State that map in Hakluyt’s edition of ‘‘ Peter Martyr,’’ whereon the name, 
“Virginia,” first appears. It would have almost as much interest for the 
northern part of this continent as does for the southern part the first ap- 
pearance of the name, “ America,” upon that curious map by Leonardo 
da Vinci. 

We are inclined to criticise Mr. Cooke for telling his readers so little 
about those early voyages to Virginia; that is, to North America. He 
dismisses the subject in a very summary manner, when a few touches 
from his facile pen might have shown how entirely the English coloniza- 
tion of America turned upon the fame of Virginia, as reported by English 
navigators before Jamestown or Plymouth was founded. Even in his 
account of Sir Richard Grenville’s colony upon Roanoke Island, the first 
English settlement in America, Mr. Cooke is very unsatisfactory. The 
first stepping-stone to Jamestown and to the exploration of the Chesapeake 
Bay should have received careful attention, if for no other reason, for 
the sake of young Virginia, which could have better afforded abridgment 
of the well-known Jamestown story. Some account of Lane’s early ex- 
plorations on the mainland of Virginia would have been very suggestive. 
Lane wrote home about Virginia: ‘‘ It is the goodliest and most pleasing 
territory of the world; for the continent is of an huge and unknown 
greatness, and very well peopled and towned, though savagely, and the 
— so wholesome that we had not one sick since we touched the land 

ere. 

But we cannot praise Mr. Cooke too highly for the literary skill with 
which he has drawn his chosen pictures of colonial Virginia. Some 
critics say that he is altogether too romantic and too picturesque in his 
views of Virginia history ; but in many instances we have been surprised 
at his faithfulness to original sources. The early portions of his narrative, 
which we have examined with some care, are remarkably clever trans- 
formations of ancient materials drawn from the collections of Captain 
John Smith and other original historians. If there is any virtue in the 
literary use of such materials, in the adaptation of picturesque phrases, and 
in the mosaic-grouping of well-authenticated facts, that virtue must be 
ascribed to Mr. Cooke. 

Some time before the appearance of this readable little volume, it was 
our good fortune to see the Richmond edition of John Smith’s “ Gen- 
eral Historie of Virginia, New England, and the Summer Iles.” Interest 
in these writings and in his ‘‘ True Travels, Adventures and Observations 
in Europe, Asia, Africke and America” was first quickened during a 
summer vacation at Cape Ann, originally called the “faire headland, 
Tragabizanda,” by the gallant Captain in honor of a lady who showed 
him much favor when he was a prisoner among the Turks. There, within 
sight of the islands originally called ‘‘ The Three Turks’ Heads,” we be- 
came deeply impressed with the romantic charm of those old legends, 
wonderful as the ‘‘ Arabian Nights,” legends connecting Orient and Oc- 
cident, New England and Virginia, Smith’s Islands in the Chesapeake 
Bay, Smith’s Isles off the coast of New Hampshire (or the Isles of Shoals), 
and the Three Turks’ Heads. We wondered why the writings of that 
man who first mapped the coast-lines of Virginia, the Chesapeake Bay 
and New England,—who named the latter country and the very site of 
‘‘Plimouth ’’ before the Pilgrim Fathers thought of settling in Northern 
Virginia,—who first showed the world that ‘Virginia is no ile as many 
doe imagine, but part of the continent adjoyning to Florida,’’—why, 
indeed, the writings of Captain John Smith were not more read and 
studied. Here is the founder of Virginia and the pioneer of New Eng- 
land. We are pleased to note the just treatment Captain John has 
received at the hands of Virginia's latest historian ; but that great captain 
and explorer will some day be treated as the founder of a larger American 
Commonwealth, embracing both the North and the South. One of the 





most wholesome and quickening things that an American could do for 
his country’s history at the present time would be to publish a new and 
popular edition of Smith’s history of Virginia and New England, for the 
use of the rising generation in both parts of our common country. 








ART. 


THE EXHIBITION AT THE NEW YORK ACADEMY. 


HE autumn exhibition at the National Academy of Design in New 
York opened this year almost simultaneously with the one in Phila- 
delphia. It is hardly fair to compare them, perhaps, for the latter is the 
regular annual exhibition of the institution, for which a great deal of pains 
is taken to secure works from Americans in Europe as well as from all 
parts of this country; while the one in New York makes little pretension 
to being anything more than a sale arranged periodically at a season that 
seems to be favorable to the “ working off” of that part of the summer's 
work which is thought to be salable. Such, at any rate, is the most chari- 
table conclusion which the unprejudiced visitor can form concerning the 
collection which has been gotten together at the National Academy. 

But, although a strict comparison of the two displays would be hardly 
fair, some kind of a relative estimate of the works which they have 
brought together is unavoidable. And so, for that matter, are certain re- 
flections concerning the way in which each institution performs that 
public duty which is certainly the only function which gives a reason for 
the existence of such establishments. The visitor goes from an exhibi- 
tion in Philadelphia which is certainly one of the best and completest 
representations of contemporary American art that was ever got to- 
gether; and he finds in New York one whose mediocrity is oppressive, 
unrelieved, as it is, by a single really important work and very few that 
are excellent in any way. This sounds a little hard, perhaps ; but it is 
true, and it is no more than fair to speak the truth about it, especially 
when one remembers how much advantage New York really enjoys over 
Philadelphia as a place to exhibit and sell pictures. A good many of our 
journalistic neighbors bestow very grudgingly the term, ‘‘ metropolis,” 
upon the sister city, and never fail to signalize their reservations, when 
obliged to do so, by printing the word between quotation marks. Never- 
theless, New York zs the metropolis, and enjoys whatever advantages at- 
tach to the position ; and this is why much may reasonably be expected 
of her in those things which find their place in metropolitan life, and it is 
the consciousness of what might fairly be expected that makes a failure, 
when it occurs, so dismal. 

The exhibition at the National Academy occupies only three rooms 
besides the corridor, and numbers but three hundred and fifty-seven pic- 
tures. The visitor is assured that about the same number were rejected, 
and he wonders what kind of performances they could have been. It is 
true that as he mounts the stairs he is met by Miss Rosina Emmet’s “ Au- 
tumn,”’ a good, strong flower picture of generous dimensions, large 
enough, in fact, to include a life-size figure ; foliage, flowers, figure and 
all broadly and freshly painted ; No. 1, as it deserves to be, in the cata- 
logue, and admirably filling its commanding position. But if one notices 
the very tender “ Landscape and Sheep,” by William H. Lippincott, 
which hangs on one side of it, and James B. Sword’s “In Newport Har- 
bor,”’ which hangs on the other, with the ‘‘ Scene in Venice,” by Burr H. 
Nichols, and Henry Mosler’s ‘The Breton Widow,’’—a beautifully 
painted but not very attractive picture in another part of the corridor,— 
there is nothing else that need detain him in this part of the building, 
which is filled throughout with studies of flowers and fruit, and bits of 
still-life of about the same degree of importance as works of art. They 
are no doubt pleasant enough reminders of delightful summer days to 
their authors, but can have little to do with the painting of pictures. 

In the main gallery there is more work of interest, it is true, and, not- 
withstanding the absence of any example of commanding importance, 
the general appearance of the walls is —— enough. For one thing, 
there is almost an entire absence of the oppressively commonplace 
portraits of the old settlers among the Academicians, which are wont 
to stare at you from most of the good places on the walls. It is too early 
for these yet; they will come in the spring, with chills, and colds in the 
head. 

One portrait of a little girl by J. W. Alexander is very nice, and is a 
picture as well as a portrait; but there may almost be said to be nothing 
else in portraiture exhibited. Among the pictures which derive their 
interest chiefly from figures, ‘‘An Autumn Bouquet,”’ by C. Y. Turner, is 
perhaps the most beautiful. It is in the same low key that most of his 
work has been pitched in for the last two years, and is exceedingly 
graceful and sweet. It is a small picture and contains but one figure ; 
but it is well drawn, and such composition as it shows is good, while the 
color is very refined and is in exquisite tone. 

Less mature than this, and less satisfactory than the work of their 
young authors which was shown last year, but still very charming, are 
the light, graceful pictures of the brothers, Leon and Percy Moran, of 
which four or five are shown, none of them very large or treating very 
important subjects, but all of them filled with the same fresh spirit and 
showing the same easy mastery of the technics of the craft that have dis- 
tinguished everything these young painters have shown us lately. 

Mr. Ulrich shows another glass-worker at work,—this time a glass- 
cutter. It is not quite so large as the picture of ‘‘ The Glass-Blowers”’ 
which is in the Philadelphia exhibition, and it contains but a single figure. 
Moreover, it is rather less attractive than the latter work, because it lacks 
the charm of its soft and complicated light; but to say that it is painted 
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with wonderful skill would be superfluous all the same. 
of work that one would care to see dominant in the exhibitions, because 
the attainment which it indicates is not that which marks either high aim 
or high accomplishment in art; and one would be sorry to see the 
generation of artists which is in training now charmed out of other paths 
by the beauty of such performances as these. There is, however, small 
danger to be apprehended from this source, and the praise which we 
bestow on the exquisite workmanship which these little pictures display, 
need not be materially modified by any fear that they will be too often 
imitated. 

A very pretty picture is Arthur Parton’s ‘‘ Looking Up the Stream.” 
The landscape is good and the figure is well putin. It is one of those 
pictures in which the combination of figure and landscape is so happy 
that you hardly know which is the more important element. 

Mr. E. L. Henry’s color is dry and meagre; but his horses and all 
that goes with them are painted with so much feeling, and are so admir- 
ably studied, that one would willingly overlook more dryness of execution 
than one usually has to, for the sake of the good that is inthem. ‘The 
Long Call"’ is one of the best of his pictures for the qualities I have 
named. Nothing could be better than the wistful way in which this 
honest horse looks back to see if his master is not ready to go. The day 
is hot and the road is long and dusty, and he is tired of waiting and 
wants to go home; but the door of the house is closed and his master is 
still inside. Only the boy who has set in such an old buggy as this, and 
waited for some prosy elderly relative until he ached with waiting, can 
sympathize as he deserves with this faithful old horse which Mr. Henry 
has painted so lovingly. 

A delicious bit of color is Mr. Rudolph Bunner’s ‘“‘A Summer After- 
noon.” It is an interior, and the room with its many beautiful accessories 
looks cool enough, but the expression of shimmering heat which one gets 
from the opening beyond is admirable. The painter has evidently been 
to Munich, and, somehow or other, the Munich influence does not seem 
to affect New York favorably; but certainly the soft, deep shadows, and 
brilliant lights, and the free brush-work, which we associate with this in- 
fluence, are very delightful and painter-like qualities,even if there is a 
little bitumen in the shadows, and if the lights are sometimes a little glassy. 

“ Aladdin’s Lamp,” by H. S. Mowbray, is a cleverly-conceived and 
very prettily-painted picture, beautifully bright in color, as such a rain- 
bow story ought to be. The boyish figure is kneeling by a fountain and 
rubbing his lamp, and atroop of beautiful maidens appear, as if formed out 
of the air. John M. Tracy’s ‘‘ Dog Talk””’ is one of the well-conceived and 
well-felt but dryly painted pictures which form a rather numerous class. 
J. G. Brown's “‘ As Good as New” is not a newsboy this time, but an old 
man bottoming chairs. His face is as fair and round as a newsboy’s 
would have been, it is true, but it is full of fun and of character, too. 
Since we have studied ‘‘abroad,”’ so many of us, and have come to know 
so much about painting, we don’t care so much about such work as this 
of Mr. Brown’s, I know; but there is a good deal in it, after all, if we 
were willing to look for it, and were not too stately to enjoy it when we 
had found it. Mr. Guy’s ‘‘A Spare Minute”’ is in a similar vein to that 
of Mr. Brown's. It is prosy and literal, of course; but it is as honest an 
account of a characteristic bit of the life of a Yankee farmer as one 
could wish for, and if it is a little tedious it is not the first time that hon- 
esty and simple faith have been voted tedious. 

A very different affair is this strikingly decorative work of Frederic S. 
Church. There are two of his pictures in the exhibition; neither is quite 
so beautiful as the one at Philadelphia, perhaps, but they ate very lovely, 
for all that. One is called ‘‘The Mermaid and the Sea-Wolf’’ and is 
done in the most delicate greens, with just enough of the daintiest pink 
to give value to the green and make up the harmony. The other is ‘‘ The 
King’s Flamingoes,” and is done in pink and white. Both are touched 
with the fine fancy which has made the artist distinguished, and both are 
very tender pieces of color. 

In landscape the most successful work is found among the shore 
views which are half marines, and I think the best of these is Harry 
Chase’s ‘‘ When the Tide Is Low,’’ a Dutch subject with figures and 
some boats that are lying on the beach; but Arthur Quartley’s ‘‘ Waiting 
for High Tide,” a similar subject, is nearly as good and there are several 
others that are very pretty. 

Of landscape in a somewhat stricter sense, there is very strong sky 
effect by Thomas Moran which he calls “ Cloud and Sunlight,” ‘‘ Near 
Annesquam, Mass.,”” by H. Bolton Jones, two very pretty pictures of 
Marblehead Neck by George H. Smillie, and ‘Shores of Canonicut,”’ by 
James B. Sword. 

Mr. J. William Pattison’s “Spring Sunshine, Ecouen,”’ is one of the 
light green pictures, with sheep and lambs, by which he has come to be 
well known, and it is very nice. So is Mr. Bruce Crane's ‘‘A Village 
Near the Sea,”’ in which you look from a hilly pasture country over the 
roofs of a little village to the sea beyond. 

If there is any new name which this exhibition brings forward, | 
should say it was that of Leonard Ochtman, whose ‘ Berry-Time in 
Berkshire,"’ and ‘‘ The Lone Fisherman,’’—the last a little bit of a thing, 
but brimful of sentiment,—seemed to me to possess very admirable 
qualities. L. W. M. 


NOTES. 
[' is anything but creditable to the daily papers of Philadelphia that they 
have paid*less attention to the current exhibition at the Pennsylva- 
nia Academy of the Fine Arts than have their contemporaries of New 
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York. A good picture exhibition is one of the most valuable attractions 
a great city can offer for the entertainment of strangers, and on the low 
ground of money advantage alone, if for no better reason, the press 
should give such attractions effective support. It pays, even in dollars 
and cents. One of the New York papers makes a mistake in credit- 
ing the first sale of this exhibition to Mr. Wilham Chase. This distinc- 
tion belongs to Mr. C.S. Gilman, whose ‘ Vase of Roses,’’ No. 64 of 
the catalogue, was the first picture sold. A good price is good praise, and 
this beautiful little flower piece was purchased at the artist’s figure by Mr. 
Thomas B. Clark, of New York, a most discriminating buyer, whose ap- 
proval adds value to the honor of first sale. Mr. Harry Chase's 
‘Fishermen on the Coast of Holland,” a pleasing and well-painted shore 
scene, was the second picture sold, going to a private collection in Phila- 
delphia. Jt has been said of this picture, as also of Mr. Thomas B. 
Craig's ‘‘ Sudcien Shower,” a very attractive harvest scene painted for an 
order, that it could have been sold several times over. Such remarks are 
to be taken w.th a grain of allowance. People are very apt to want what 
they know they cannot have, especially when it comes to the matter of 
buying pictures from a public gallery. If anybody is disappointed re- 
specting these pictures or any others on the walls, let them make proper 
inquiries as to whether the artists will accept an order for similar works 
at similar prices. If in earnest, they can nine times in ten secure ex- 
amples more exactly to their taste, executed expressly for them. 











Mr. Frederick James gives an invitation exhibition this week at his 
studio, No. 1012 Walnut Street. The principal works shown are an up- 
right figure subject, three-quarter life-size, entitled ‘‘Une Habitante ;"’ a 
large composition of the social-historic order, ‘‘ A Wedding in Colonial 
Days ;” anda cabinet genre, ‘‘ The Spinner.’’ The figure study, repre- 
senting a Canadian country girl, is a very honest, vigorous piece of paint- 
ing, the strongest in ¢echnigue that Mr. James has yet produced. The 
sturdy daughter of the farm, brown, bare-armed, homely and hard-work- 
ing, stands in a hay-field, squarely planted on a pair of feet big enough 
to hold her solid weight. With no pretence of grace whatever, she yet 
has a certain strong and simple dignity of bearing that holds attention 
and inspires respect. The work is evidently an out-of-door study, painted 
in the broad light of day, and it will command notice at the exhibition of 
the Society of Artists, to which it is to be contributed. ‘“‘ The Wedding ”’ is 
a bright picture, full of brilliant color, the colonial costumes affording 
opportunity for display. It represents the departure of the bride and 
groom, the friends and guests grouped in the foreground casting the tra- 
ditional old shoe for luck. ‘ The Spinner” is a beautiful study of a lovely 
girl at the wheel ; the pose of the figure, the life-like rendering of the 
sweet face, and the judicious dissemination of light from the half-open 
window, being features of marked excellence. 


The New York Mail and Express, bestowing attention upon and giv- 
ing fair praise to the Philadelphia exhibition, has these things to say, 
inter alia: ‘‘ The exhibitions at the Pennsylvania Academy at Philadel- 
phia have assumed such an importance within the last three or four 
years that they are beginning to be looked for with special interest. 
This is owing to the fact that the Academy is the only institution in the 
country, with the exception of the Chicago Exposition, which makes sys- 
tematic efforts to secure as complete a representation of American art as 
possible; that is to say, it does not simply send out its circulars and then 
wait with folded hands for such contributions as may come in voluntarily, 
but it tries to induce the artists to send to it their best, by personal solici- 
tation and whatever other means may suggest themselves as likely to be 
efficacious. . Itis a curious fact that to get an idea of what the 
American contributions to the Paris Sa/oz looked like one had to go to 
Philadelphia. Most of our artists who have made their mark in Europe 
were first introduced to their countrymen through the medium of the 
Pennsylvania Academy, and even to-day many of these men and women 
are hardly known to New Yorkers, while they are quite familiar to the 
lovers of artin Philadelphia. Nearly every important picture painted 
by Charles Sprague Pearce was first shown in America at the Pennsyl- 
vania Academy, but not a single one of them, so far as we can recollect, 
has ever been seen in New York. The same statement holds true of T. 
Alexander Harrison, none of whose more ambitious works have yet been 
exhibited in this city; of Wm. L. Picknell, of Boggs, and of a number 
of others. Even of Mr. Bridgman’s work—ignoring for the moment the 
special exhibition which he held here some years ago,—the greater part 
goes to Philadelphia before it comes here, if it comes here at all.” 


Messrs. Cassell & Co. announce that new features are to be intro- 
duced in Zhe Magazine of Aré, calculated, the proprietors believe, to 
make it more than ever attractive to the public. The December issue, 
being the first number of a new volume, will contain a beautiful original 
etching by R. W. Macbeth, A. R. A., entitled ‘‘Lady Bountiful.” 
Messrs. Cassell & Co. announce also three editions of original etchings 
by American artists. The regular edition will contain one set of etchings 
from twenty plates at a price per copy of twenty dollars. The other edi- 
tions contain two sets each at a much higher price, and will be sold by 
subscription only. Among the artists contributing are Messrs. Thomas 
and Peter Moran, Stephen Parrish, F. S. Church, Frederick Dielman, R. 
Swain Gifford, and others of equal rank; and it is declared that the 
result has been a combination of original etchings of greater merit and 
artistic excellence than has ever before been offered in book form. 

Miss Jean Ingelow in acknowledging the receipt of her poem, “The 
High Tide on the Coast of Lincolnshire,”’ illustrated, from her publishers 
in this country, Roberts Bros., says: ‘“‘I hope it is a pardonable pride 
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which makes me feel delight in the most beautiful series of illustrations 
I ever saw bestowed on a single poem.” 


At a recent meeting of the Society of American Artists in New York, 
it was decided to accept the invitation lately tendered by Sir Coutts Lind- 
say through Mr. J. Comyns Carr, the art director of the Grosvenor Gal- 
lery in London, to hold an exhibition there next summer. The display 
will open immediately after the regular Grosvenor Gallery exhibition, and 
will consist of from one hundred and seventy-five to two hundred works. 
It will be retrospective, being made of works shown during the different 
annual exhibitions, including the next or seventh one. The Society ex- 
pects to make a fine showing, and certainly, if a judicious selection be 
made, a collection can be sent over which will attract much attention. 
The enterprise is an unusual one, and the Society deserves great credit 
for its decision to accept a most generous and complimentary invitation. 
The affair was arranged through Mr. H. Stanley Philpot, who, being in- 
formed that the Society desired to exhibit in London, arranged the mat- 
ter with the proprietor of the gallery for which he was agent during his 
recent visit to this country. 


The principal canvas painted by J. C. Beckwith during his recent stay 
at New Milford, Pa., is a large painting with figures of country children. 
The funds for the statue of Robert Tannahill which was recently 
unveiled at Paisley, were obtained from open-air concerts given in Glen- 
iffer Braes during several past summers. At these concerts the songs of 
Tannahill were sung exclusively. The unveiling of the Luther mon- 
ument at Eisleben has been fixed for the 11th of November. The Crown 
Prince, Prince William, the Ministers, and many high officials, will be 
present at the celebration. 


The Grosvenor Gallery (London,) winter exhibition will consist en- 
tirely of works of Sir Joshua Reynolds. The exhibition of sketches 
and studies at the American Art Gallery will close on the 16th inst., ear- 
lier than was at first intended. Three colossal stone statues have 
been placed in the facade of the Montpelier Museum. They represent 
three Rouen artists. The best, it is said, is that of Sebastian Bourdon, by 
M. Barthélémy. The others are of the painter Vien, by Jean Amy, and of 
Raoux, by M. Guglielmo. 








USHAS. 
A VEDIC HYMN TO THE DAWN. 
S the wind among the rushes, 
Reeds and rushes by the river, 
Such, O man! the voice of Ushas. 


As the lily in still places, 
Where on pools the shadows quiver, 
Such, O maidens! Ushas’ face is. 


Fresh as winds from running water, 
Sweeter than the breath of cattle, 
Is the breath of Dyaus’ daughter. 


At her coming man upspringeth, 
Girds himself as if for battle ; 
In the joy of strength he singeth. 


Forth she leads the snow-white horses, 
Quivering, hot to run their races; 
Leads them up their shining courses. 


As the pallor slays the blushes 
Upon modest maidens’ faces, 


Shining Indra slayeth Ushas. KATHARINE PYLE. 
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REVIEWS. 
HOWARD PYLE’S “ ROBIN HOOD.’* 


\ R. HOWARD PYLE in “ The Merry Adventures of Robin Hood” 
i has achieved an unqualified success, both as author and artist. 
To begin with, he has selected a good and popular subject. The outlaw 
or robber has been the world over a favorite hero of fiction. German 
folk-lore has its Schinderhannes ; Servian legend, its Kara George 
The robber hero of the Tartars is so famous that his life and adventures 
have been translated into English. That this phase of hero-worship is 
neither dead nor sleeping, was shown plainly enough in the late Mis- 
souri excitement over Jesse James. Whatever he may be in reality, the 
outlaw as painted by the colors of romance is a brave champion of the 
cause of humanity, who robs the rich in order to give to the poor, who 
bids defiance to the law that he may the more easily protect individuals, 
and who leads a life of freedom and laziness, full of attraction to legiti- 
mate, hard-working members of society. But Robin Hood was more 
than a mere outlaw. He represented the last struggles of the Saxon 
against the Norman invader, and he was one of the pioneers in the war- 
fare against the game laws which has waged in England from earliest 








* “The Merry Adventures of Robin Hood.’”” By Howard Pyle. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1883. 





times down to the present day. To the people who did not believe the 
life of a deer to be more valuable than that of a man, and who objected 
to a system which, as Carlyle says, has taken much more trouble to pre- 
serve the existence of animals than to relieve the miseries of the poor, 
Robin Hood was typical of all that is chivalric and noble, free and in- 
dependent. He became, in fact, the very prince of “good fellows”’: 


“So curteyse an outlawe as he was one, 
Was never none yfounde.” 


Mr. Pyle has done full justice to his subject, and his labor has evi- 
dently been one of love. According to his promises in his preface, he 
leads us into a “land of fancy” which he ‘tricks out’’ with the sweetest 
and fairest flowers. Both his text and illustrations are marked by a 
quaintness, freshness and individuality wonderfully adapted to the story 
he has to tell. His style is clear and simple, and while he uses obsolete 
forms he never falls into affectation or sacrifices meaning to mannerism. 
His drawings, too, have an old-fashioned directness and simplicity which, 
together with their decorative form, recall the illustrations of such old 
books as “‘ Ye Schippe of Fooles;’’ but at the same time they are fin- 
ished with the accuracy and care in detail peculiar to modern work. In- 
spired by the true spirit of the old ballads, he has made the hearty love 
of nature and joy in physical life which are their principal characteristics 
the key-note of his book. His moral, if he has one, is: ‘‘ How good is 
man’s life,—the mere living!’’ His appreciation of the feats of archery 
and wrestling of the hardy yeomen of Sherwood Forest is genuine, and 
hence he describes them with a vividness and sympathy which prove 
irresistibly contagious to the reader; while the expression of the faces 
and figures in the drawings is so strong that these without the text would 
tell the same tale of delight in the consciousness of animal health and 
spirits. And yet withal he shows such genial humor and keen compre- 
hension of the true inwardness of the ‘‘merry men”’ that these passages 
and pictures are never a mere panegyric of skill and strength. Equally 
happy in his descriptions of nature, he carries us directly to the real 
greenwood, and out into the bright sunshine of merry England, and 
makes us feel the sweetness of a free life in the open air. His flowers 
are of country growth, and not forced, hot-house plants. His birds are 
no caged pets, but sing gaily in the forest and by the roadside. Heeven 
seems to have found it impossible to draw his heroes without surround- 
ing them with the flowers they loved so well, and each picture with one 
or two exceptions has its decorative spray of roses or pinks, honeysuckle 
or lilies. 

Where the illustrations are all so fine, it is difficult to select any for 
special comment. But for specimens of Mr. Pyle’s art-work at its very 
best the reader may turn to the headpieces to ‘‘ Prologue” and ‘‘ Epi- 
logue’ (pages 1 and 289); to the picture, ‘‘ Merry Robin Stops a Stranger 
in Scarlet ’’ (page 89), in which the determination and animation in the 
attitude of Robin are in speaking contrast to the easy zmsouciance of that 
of the ‘“‘ mincing ”’ stranger ; to ‘‘Allan-a-Dale Lieth Beside the Fountain”’ 
(page 114), which for grace and quiet charm could not be surpassed ; and 
finally to ‘‘ Robin Shooteth His Last Shaft’’ (page 288), in which the face 
of Robin is almost classic in its repose and beauty, while the setting sun 
seen through the open casement and the face of the dread Azrael, which 
replaces the flower decoration of the other pictures, add to the sad 
solemnity of the scene. But, good as the book is in parts, its chief merit 
lies in its perfection as a whole. The quaint style in which the story is 
told, the ballads which seem to come so spontaneously to the author, the 
pictures, the cover with its rich decorative design, the title-page,—all har- 
monize, not only with each other, but with the subject which they are 
intended to illustrate. E.R. 


HomMILeETIcs. By James M. Hoppin, Professor in Yale College. 

York: Funk & Wagnalls. 

This is the reissue of an excellent piece of work. It was published 
originally as part of the author’s larger treatise on ‘‘ The Office and Work 
of the Christian Ministry ;’”’ as it stands detached, it constitutes a volume 
of eight hundred and forty-four pages. Those who know Professor Hop- 
pin’s delightful book on ‘‘ Old England” will look to any work from his 
pen with pleasing expectations. This treatise on preaching has merits of 
its own which are of a high order. The chief of these is that nearly a 
third of the book is devoted to a “‘ History of Preaching,” a topic no- 
where else discussed in our theological literature. We wish Professor 
Hoppin would detach this from the rest of the book, and enlarge it so far 
as to give an equitable measure to each period in the history of the 
Church. As usual, the earlier period is treated pretty fully, following Pa- 
niel ; while in the latest we come too often on mere lists of names. Since 
Professor Hoppin wrote, the Germans have had other historians of the 
subject, such as Rothe, C. G. Schmidt, and Nebe, besides K. H. Sack 
(1866), to whom he makes no reference. Of great German preachers 
we are surprised at the omission of Johann Arndt, Henry Miiller of Ros- 
tock, Christian Scriver, and Johann Gossner. Of Englishmen the most 
notable omissions are Henry Smith, the English Chrysostom, and Benja- 
min Whitchcote, the Robertson of the seventeenth century. Whitchcote 
belonged to the Cambridge Platonists, and Professor Hoppin names 
others of that school of whose preaching, if they ever did preach, we 
know absolutely nothing. So, also, in the account of Schleiermacher are 
specified two works which were not sermons in any sense. We notice a 
few inaccuracies,—“ Stiebetz "’ for Stiebritz (page 4), and “ Erckhardt”’ 
thrice for Eckhart (page 118). 

The remainder of the book is occupied with the discussion of style and 
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rhetoric, both of which are handled ably. But we think this treatment 
too narrow. The preacher and his audience should be the central themes 
in such a treatise. The habits of mind and heart which make or mar a 
preacher, and the mode in which he can get real access to them, are not 
overlooked. But they are not put into that prominence by the method of 
this treatise, which would make homiletic teaching most fruitful. 
After all, it is not sermon-making nor sermon-delivery that makes a 
preacher, but his discovering that he has men of like passions with him- 
self to speak to, and that they need all the help he can draw from his 
insight and experience. But withal the preacher, young or old, who 
studies what Professor Hoppin has to say, will be the better for it, and 
especially his strong argument for preaching without the manuscript. 
The old Virginian mountaineer was right in admiring Bishop Meade as 
“the only one of them white-shirted fellers who could fire without a 
rest.” 


THE BIBLE WoRK; OR, BIBLE-READER’S COMMENTARY. By J. Glent- 
worth Butler, D. D. Vol. I., ‘‘The Fourfold Gospel.” New York: 
Funk & Wagnalls. 

Rev. J. Glentworth Butler proposes to add yet another to the many 
recent commentaries on the Christian Scriptures, under the somewhat 
German title given above. The first of the two volumes which will cover 
the New Testament contains a harmony of the four gospels, with com- 
ments partly original, but largely selections from many writers, some good 
and some only indifferent. In his list of authors cited, we notice rather 
strange omissions, such as John Trapp, F. D. Maurice, A. S. Fairbairn, 
F. Godet, E. H. Sears, Andrew Jukes, J. G. Bellet, L. Steinmeyer, and 
Bernhard Weiss, none of them either insignificant or inaccessible 
writers. But the selections generally strike us as good, and helpful to the 
understanding of the text. At times, however, they leave us without the 
needed aid to its understanding. Thus, the parable with which the 
sixteenth chapter of Luke opens, the crux of all expositors of the 
gospels, is not cleared up by noticing the practical lessons which seem to 
be taught by a few of its expressions, while the moral difficulty is ignored. 
Had Dr. Butler looked into Frederick Maurice’s commentary on this 
chapter, he would have found more light than he has gotten from his 
authorities, and would have seen why it stands fourth in the series of 
parables which begin in the previous chapter. On critical questions Dr. 
Butler is very conservative. Thus, he includes in his gospel narrative 
the story of the woman taken in adultery, and quotes Dr. Geikie as say- 
ing that ‘‘there can be no doubt that it is a genuine fragment of evangeli- 
cal history.’’ There is the very gravest doubt, on internal as well as ex- 
ternal grounds. It teaches a doctrine of civil authority which is in sharp 
contradiction to what we find elsewhere in the gospels, and furnishes a 
justification for the maxim that authority is founded on graciousness 
of personal character in the magistrate,—the maxim of the fanatical 
Anabaptists in the seventeenth century. 

As Dr. Butler gives us a harmony of the gospel, it is interesting to 
observe his method of procedure. He thinks it possible to combine in 
one not only the first three but all the four gospels. But he does not, 
like some harmonists, ignore all the difficulties brought to light by this 
process. Thus, on the two stories of the healing of the blind at Jericho, 
he says: “‘ This discrepancy has not been satisfactorily explained ;’’ and 
quotes Richard Baxter as complaining of those who in his day asserted 
that the Bible contains no signs of human imperfection, staked the truth 
of the Christian religion upon the correctness of every item of history, 
genealogy, number or word, and asserted that everyone who doubted 
that a single word is true or was dictated by the Holy Spirit might with 
equal reason doubt the whole gospel. 

The book is a handsome volume of six hundred and eighty-five pages, 
in lexicon octavo size, well printed, and illustrated by maps, plans and 
illustrations. 


BRIEFER NOTICES. 
E have scarcely done justice to the capital series of translations from 
the Swedish which are being published by Jansen, McClurg & Co., 
Chicago, under the general title of ‘‘The Surgeon's Stories.” Two of 
these have appeared,—‘‘ Times of Gustaf Adolf,’’ and ‘‘ Times of Battle 
and Rest,”—and four more are to follow and complete the set. The 
author, Z. Topelius, is a professor in the University of Finland, and the 
translations have been made directly from the original. The works are 
historical romances ; they somewhat resemble in plan the romances of 
Scott, with which they have been favorably compared, but they are writ- 
ten in the well-known Northern style, simple, unaffected and direct, and 
the resemblance is nowhere remarkable. The first, as its title indicates, 
refers to the period of Gustavus Adolphus and the Thirty Years’ War; 
the second concludes with the accession of Charles XII. in 1697. Through 
the successive volumes there runs a continuing thread of family history in 
which all the elements of romance appear; and the author has been 
remarkably successful in blending the features of historical narrative 
with those of personal adventure and individual character. Withal he 
gives most entertainingly a graphic picture of social conditions and 
changes,—the developments in the life of the Swedish people in succes- 
sive periods. These stories deserve to be very successful, and we do not 
doubt that they will be. 


One of the oddest specimens of book-making recently produced is 
“Wit and Wisdom of Proverbial Philosophy’’ (By Marshall Brown. 
Philadelphia :- J. B. Lippincott & Co.), a collection of proverbs and wise 
saws, arranged in alphabetical order and illustrated by quotations culled 
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_ from Shakespeare, the Danbury News, Pope, Josh Billings, Pusch, Byron, 
| the Chicago Chee#, and many other equally promiscuous sources. The 


result is a structure resembling Mrs. Howitt’s “‘ Sparrow's Nest”: 


“ Just put together, odds and ends 
Picked up from enemies and friends, 
Of bits of silk and bits of rag, 

Quite like a house-wife’s rubbish-bag.” 


A few extracts taken at random will best represent this eccentric col- 
lection of witty and wise sayings : 


“ ADVERSITY. 
“ Sweet are the uses of adversity.— Shakespeare. 
“ Adversity doth best discover virtue.-—Bacon. 
“The boy who has the mumps can stay away from school.— New Orleans 
Picayune. 
“ The hues of bliss more brightly glow, 
Chastised by sabler tints of woe.—Gray. 
“ Sweet are the uses of advertisements.” 


“ CROWN. 
“ Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown.— Shakespeare. 
« A crown, 


Golden in show, is but a wreath of thorns.—A/7/ton. 

“ Uneasy lies the foot that wears a corn. 

“ Uneasy lies the head that eats crackers while in bed.—Hackensack Repub- 
lican.” 

“ PRIDE. 

“ O why should the spirit of mortal be proud ?—Xvno.x. 

“ The spirit of mortal is proud because it costs fifteen cents a glass.— Omaha 
Republican. 

“ Pride, the never-failing vice of fools.— Pope. 

“ Pride goeth before destruction,—except in the dictionary. 

“ Pride that dines on vanity sups on contempt.— Fran’lin.” 


In ‘The People’s Dictionary and Every-Day Encyclopedia,” Mr. 
William Ralston Balch offers the public a work of very sterling value. 
Whether the claim made upon the title-page, that the “ Dictionary and 
Encyclopedia "’ ‘‘ comprises all the information needed upon any subject 
in daily use,”’ is entirely true or not, it is at least the fact that this volume 
contains an enormous amount of condensed knowledge, of the sort which 
the best-informed people will be thankful to have in this handy-book shape. 
It seems like a paradox, but it is the well-informed who feel the especial 
need of such a vade mecum. The ignorant very commonly neither know 
their deficiencies nor care to remedy them; but it is a constant worry to 
the intelligent that things which they ought to know well, and may, in 
fact, know, if the matters were but better ‘‘stowed"’ in their brains, are 
of no practical use to them in emergencies. It is this “ stowing’’ which 
Mr. Balch has undertaken, and with remarkable results. His book in- 
cludes, first, a dictionary of words whose spelling or definition is most 
likely to be sought. Following that we have statistical and political facts 
concerning the United States and other countries, the laws and forms of 
business, postal matters, a house-keeper’s manual,—with all that that im- 
plies,—and a bewildering mass (or which would be bewildering, if it 
were not thoroughly classified,) of information which, as the editor well 
says, ‘forms a library of reference for this year, next year, and all the 
years to come.” It ought to become a standard publication. (Phila- 
delphia: Thayer, Merriam & Co.) 





In Messrs. Roberts Brothers’ new ‘‘Classic”’ series, the second issue 
presents a selection of six of Maria Edgeworth’s “ Tales,” with a sketch 
of the author by Miss Grace A. Oliver. It is prettily bound, neatly 
printed, and in every way a credit to the publishers. Miss Oliver tra- 
verses ground over which Miss Thackeray has been taking the readers 
of the Cornhill Magazine, but her sketch is less sketchy, more con- 
nected and satisfying, if not so briliiant. It surely is a mistake that Ire- 
land claims Miss Edgeworth ‘‘as the brightest star in her galaxy of au- 
thors.”” A country which has produced Jonathan Swift, Laurence Sterne, 
Oliver Goldsmith, Edmund Burke and Charles Lever could not assign 
such rank to Miss Edgeworth. Of the tales selected, all but the fifth is 
taken from those Miss Edgeworth wrote for children. The first in the 
series, ‘‘ Simple Susan,”’ is as fine as anything the author ever produced, 
and has taken rank among the children’s classics. But none of the 


others stand as high as does her ‘‘Castle Rackrent,’’ or even her 
“ Belinda.” As this collection does not seem to be designed especially 
for children, we think it a mistake not to have included ‘ Castle Rack- 
rent.”” Miss Edgeworth’s work has certain qualities of permanent merit 


which entitle it to our consideration, even in this half of the nineteenth 
century. She was a quick observer, was skilful in telling a story, and 
had a natural pathos which savors of the soil. But she is not a great 
author,—not great either in her aims or her methods. A commonplace 
and conventional morality is as far as her ideality reaches; and she had 
not the creative power which makes the personages of the story as real 
to us as our acquaintances. But it is well to see a revival of interest in 
this wholesome, sensible and sober writer of fiction. 


Rev. William Pittenger’s ‘‘Extempore Speech, and How to Acquire 
It’’ (Philadelphia: National School of Elocution and Oratory), invests a 
difficult subject with a good deal of interest. The power of extempore 
speaking is no doubt mainly innate; but it is quite as true, as Mr. Pitten- 
ger shows, both by reasoning and by a number of facts in the lives of 
distinguished orators, that it can be to a considerable degree acquired, 
while the faculty in persons most gifted with ‘“‘language”’ can be culti- 
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which makes me feel delight in the most beautiful series of illustrations 
I ever saw bestowed on a single poem.”’ 


At a recent meeting of the Society of American Artists in New York, 
it was decided to accept the invitation lately tendered by Sir Coutts Lind- 
say through Mr. J. Comyns Carr, the art director of the Grosvenor Gal- 
lery in London, to hold an exhibition there next summer. The display 
will open immediately after the regular Grosvenor Gallery exhibition, and 
will consist of from one hundred and seventy-five to two hundred works. 
It will be retrospective, being made of works shown during the different 
annual exhibitions, including the next or seventh one. The Society ex- 
pects to make a fine showing, and certainly, if a judicious selection be 
made, a collection can be sent over which will attract much attention. 
The enterprise is an unusual one, and the Society deserves great credit 
for its decision to accept a most generous and complimentary invitation. 
The affair was arranged through Mr. H. Stanley Philpot, who, being in- 
formed that the Society desired to exhibit in London, arranged the mat- 
ter with the proprietor of the gallery for which he was agent during his 
recent visit to this country. 


The principal canvas painted by J. C. Beckwith during his recent stay 
at New Milford, Pa., is a large painting with figures of country children. 
The funds for the statue of Robert Tannahill which was recently 
unveiled at Paisley, were obtained from open-air concerts given in Glen- 
iffer Braes during several past summers. At these concerts the songs of 
Tannahill were sung exclusively. The unveiling of the Luther mon- 
ument at Eisleben has been fixed for the 11th of November. The Crown 
Prince, Prince William, the Ministers, and many high officials, will be 
present at the celebration. 








The Grosvenor Gallery (London,) winter exhibition will consist en- 
tirely of works of Sir Joshua Reynolds. The exhibition of sketches 
and studies at the American Art Gallery will close on the 16th inst., ear- 
lier than was at first intended. Three colossal stone statues have 
been placed in the facade of the Montpelier Museum. They represent 
three Rouen artists. The best, it is said, is that of Sebastian Bourdon, by 
M. Barthélémy. The others are of the painter Vien, by Jean Amy, and of 
Raoux, by M. Guglielmo. 














USHAS. 
A VEDIC HYMN TO THE DAWN. 
S the wind among the rushes, 
Reeds and rushes by the river, 
Such, O man! the voice of Ushas. 


As the lily in still places, 
Where on pools the shadows quiver, 
Such, O maidens! Ushas’ face is. 


Fresh as winds from running water, 
Sweeter than the breath of cattle, 
Is the breath of Dyaus’ daughter. 


At her coming man upspringeth, 
Girds himself as if for battle ; 
In the joy of strength he singeth. 


Forth she leads the snow-white horses, 
Quivering, hot to run their races; 
Leads them up their shining courses. 


As the pallor slays the blushes 
Upon modest maidens’ faces, 


Shining Indra slayeth Ushas. KATHARINE PYLE. 
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REVIEWS. 
HOWARD PYLE’S “ ROBIN HOOD.’* 

N R. HOWARD PYLE in “‘ The Merry Adventures of Robin Hood” 

has achieved an unqualified success, both as author and artist. 
To begin with, he has selected a good and popular subject. The outlaw 
or robber has been the world over a favorite hero of fiction. German 
folk-lore has its Schinderhannes,; Servian legend, its Kara George 
The robber hero of the Tartars is so famous that his life and adventures 
have been translated into English. That this phase of hero-worship is 
neither dead nor sleeping, was shown plainly enough in the late Mis- 
souri excitement over Jesse James. Whatever he may be in reality, the 
outlaw as painted by the colors of romance is a brave champion of the 
cause of humanity, who robs the rich in order to give to the poor, who 
bids defiance to the law that he may the more easily protect individuals, 
and who leads a life of freedom and laziness, full of attraction to legiti- 
mate, hard-working members of society. But Robin Hood was more 
than a mere outlaw. He represented the last struggles of the Saxon 
against the Norman invader, and he was one of the pioneers in the war- 
fare against the game laws which has waged in England from earliest 
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times down to the present day. To the people who did not believe the 
life of a deer to be more valuable than that of a man, and who objected 
to a system which, as Carlyle says, has taken much more trouble to pre- 
serve the existence of animals than to relieve the miseries of the poor, 
Robin Hood was typical of all that is chivalric and noble, free and in- 
dependent. He became, in fact, the very prince of ‘good fellows’’: 


* So curteyse an outlawe as he was one, 
Was never none yfounde.” 


Mr. Pyle has done full justice to his subject, and his labor has evi- 
dently been one of love. According to his promises in his preface, he 
leads us into a “land of fancy”’ which he ‘‘ tricks out’’ with the sweetest 
and fairest flowers. Both his text and illustrations are marked by a 
quaintness, freshness and individuality wonderfully adapted to the story 
he has to tell. His style is clear and simple, and while he uses obsolete 
forms he never falls into affectation or sacrifices meaning to mannerism. 
His drawings, too, have an old-fashioned directness and simplicity which, 
together with their decorative form, recall the illustrations of such old 
books as ‘‘ Ye Schippe of Fooles;’’ but at the same time they are fin- 
ished with the accuracy and care in detail peculiar to modern work. In- 
spired by the true spirit of the old ballads, he has made the hearty love 
of nature and joy in physical life which are their principal characteristics 
the key-note of his book. His moral, if he has one, is: ‘‘ How good is 
man’s life,—the mere living!’’ His appreciation of the feats of archery 
and wrestling of the hardy yeomen of Sherwood Forest is genuine, and 
hence he describes them with a vividness and sympathy which prove 
irresistibly contagious to the reader; while the expression of the faces 
and figures in the drawings is so strong that these without the text would 
tell the same tale of delight in the consciousness of animal health and 
spirits. And yet withal he shows such genial humor and keen compre- 
hension of the true inwardness of the ‘‘merry men” that these passages 
and pictures are never a mere panegyric of skill and strength. Equally 
happy in his descriptions of nature, he carries us directly to the real 
greenwood, and out into the bright sunshine of merry England, and 
makes us feel the sweetness of a free life in the open air. His flowers 
are of country growth, and not forced, hot-house plants. His birds are 
no caged pets, but sing gaily in the forest and by the roadside. Heeven 
seems to have found it impossible to draw his heroes without surround- 
ing them with the flowers they loved so well, and each picture with one 
or two exceptions has its decorative spray of roses or pinks, honeysuckle 
or lilies. 

Where the illustrations are all so fine, it is difficult to select any for 
special comment. But for specimens of Mr. Pyle’s art-work at its very 
best the reader may turn to the headpieces to ‘‘ Prologue”’ and ‘‘ Epi- 
logue ’’ (pages 1 and 289); to the picture, ‘‘ Merry Robin Stops a Stranger 
in Scarlet ’’ (page 89), in which the determination and animation in the 
attitude of Robin are in speaking contrast to the easy z#souciance of that 
of the ‘‘ mincing ”’ stranger ; to ‘‘Allan-a-Dale Lieth Beside the Fountain” 
(page 114), which for grace and quiet charm could not be surpassed ; and 
finally to ‘‘ Robin Shooteth His Last Shaft’’ (page 288), in which the face 
of Robin is almost classic in its repose and beauty, while the setting sun 
seen through the open casement and the face of the dread Azrael, which 
replaces the flower decoration of the other pictures, add to the sad 
solemnity of the scene. But, good as the book is in parts, its chief merit 
lies in its perfection as a whole. The quaint style in which the story is 
told, the ballads which seem to come so spontaneously to the author, the 
pictures, the cover with its rich decorative design, the title-page,—all har- 
monize, not only with each other, but with the subject which they are 
intended to illustrate. E. R. 


HomILeETIcs. By James M. Hoppin, Professor in Yale College. 

York: Funk & Wagnalls. 

This is the reissue of an excellent piece of work. It was published 
originally as part of the author’s larger treatise on ‘‘ The Office and Work 
of the Christian Ministry ;” as it stands detached, it constitutes a volume 
of eight hundred and forty-four pages. Those who know Professor Hop- 
pin’s delightful book on ‘Old England”’ will look to any work from his 
pen with pleasing expectations. This treatise on preaching has merits of 
its own which are of a high order. The chief of these is that nearly a 
third of the book is devoted to a “ History of Preaching,” a topic no- 
where else discussed in our theological literature. We wish Professor 
Hoppin would detach this from the rest of the book, and enlarge it so far 
as to give an equitable measure to each period in the history of the 
Church. As usual, the earlier period is treated pretty fuily, following Pa- 
niel ; while in the latest we come too often on mere lists of names. Since 
Professor Hoppin wrote, the Germans have had other historians of the 
subject, such as Rothe, C. G. Schmidt, and Nebe, besides K. H. Sack 
(1866), to whom he makes no reference. Of great German preachers 
we are surprised at the omission of Johann Arndt, Henry Miiller of Ros- 
tock, Christian Scriver, and Johann Gossner. Of Englishmen the most 
notable omissions are Henry Smith, the English Chrysostom, and Benja- 
min Whitchcote, the Robertson of the seventeenth century. Whitchcote 
belonged to the Cambridge Platonists, and Professor Hoppin names 
others of that school of whose preaching, if they ever did preach, we 
know absolutely nothing. So, also, in the account of Schleiermacher are 
specified two works which were not sermons in any sense. We notice a 
few inaccuracies,—“ Stiebetz "’ for Stiebritz (page 4), and “ Erckhardt”’ 
thrice for Eckhart (page 118). 

The remainder of the book is occupied with the discussion of style and 
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rhetoric, both of which are handled ably. But we think this treatment 
too narrow. The preacherand his audience should be the central themes 
in such a treatise. The habits of mind and heart which make or mar a 
preacher, and the mode in which he can get real access to them, are not 
overlooked. But they are not put into that prominence by the method of 
this treatise, which would make homiletic teaching most fruitful. 
After all, it is not sermon-making nor sermon-delivery that makes a 
preacher, but his discovering that he has men of like passions with him- 
self to speak to, and that they need all the help he can draw from his 
insight and experience. But withal the preacher, young or old, who 
studies what Professor Hoppin has to say, will be the better for it, and 
especially his strong argument for preaching without the manuscript. 
The old Virginian mountaineer was right in admiring Bishop Meade as 
“the only one of them white-shirted fellers who could fire without a 
rest.” 


THE BIBLE WoRK; OR, BIBLE-READER’S COMMENTARY. By J. Glent- 
worth Butler, D. D. Vol. I., ‘‘The Fourfold Gospel.” New York: 
Funk & Wagnalls. 

Rev. J. Glentworth Butler proposes to add yet another to the many 
recent commentaries on the Christian Scriptures, under the somewhat 
German title given above. The first of the two volumes which will cover 
the New Testament contains a harmony of the four gospels, with com- 
ments partly original, but largely selections from many writers, some good 
and some only indifferent. In his list of authors cited, we notice rather 
strange omissions, such as John Trapp, F. D. Maurice, A. S. Fairbairn, 
F. Godet, E. H. Sears, Andrew Jukes, J. G. Bellet, L. Steinmeyer, and 
Bernhard Weiss, none of them either insignificant or inaccessible 
writers. But the selections generally strike us as good, and helpful to the 
understanding of the text. At times, however, they leave us without the 
needed aid to its understanding. Thus, the parable with which the 
sixteenth chapter of Luke opens, the crwx of all expositors of the 
gospels, is not cleared up by noticing the practical lessons which seem to 
be taught by a few of its expressions, while the moral difficulty is ignored. 
Had Dr. Butler looked into Frederick Maurice’s commentary on this 
chapter, he would have found more light than he has gotten from his 
authorities, and would have seen why it stands fourth in the series of 
parables which begin in the previous chapter. On critical questions Dr. 
Butler is very conservative. Thus, he includes in his gospel narrative 
the story of the woman taken in adultery, and quotes Dr. Geikie as say- 
ing that ‘‘there can be no doubt that it is a genuine fragment of evangeli- 
cal history.’’ There is the very gravest doubt, on internal as well as ex- 
ternal grounds. It teaches a doctrine of civil authority which is in sharp 
contradiction to what we find elsewhere in the gospels, and furnishes a 
justification for the maxim that authority is founded on graciousness 
of personal character in the magistrate,—the maxim of the fanatical 
Anabaptists in the seventeenth century. 

As Dr. Butler gives us a harmony of the gospel, it is interesting to 
observe his method of procedure. He thinks it possible to combine in 
one not only the first three but all the four gospels. But he does not, 
like some harmonists, ignore all the difficulties brought to light by this 
process. Thus, on the two stories of the healing of the blind at Jericho, 
he says: ‘‘ This discrepancy has not been satisfactorily explained ;’’ and 
quotes Richard Baxter as complaining of those who in his day asserted 
that the Bible contains no signs of human imperfection, staked the truth 
of the Christian religion upon the correctness of every item of history, 
genealogy, number or word, and asserted that everyone who doubted 
that a single word is true or was dictated by the Holy Spirit might with 
equal reason doubt the whole gospel. 

The book is a handsome volume of six hundred and eighty-five pages, 
in lexicon octavo size, well printed, and illustrated by maps, plans and 
illustrations. 

BRIEFER NOTICES. 
E have scarcely done justice to the capital series of translations from 
the Swedish which are being published by Jansen, McClurg & Co., 

Chicago, under the general title of ‘‘The Surgeon's Stories."" Two of 
these have appeared,—‘‘ Times of Gustaf Adolf,’’ and ‘‘ Times of Battle 
and Rest,’’—and four more are to follow and complete the set. The 
author, Z. Topelius, is a professor in the University of Finland, and the 
translations have been made directly from the original. The works are 
historical romances ; they somewhat resemble in plan the romances of 
Scott, with which they have been favorably compared, but they are writ- 
ten in the well-known Northern style, simple, unaffected and direct, and 
the resemblance is nowhere remarkable. The first, as its title indicates, 
refers to the period of Gustavus Adolphus and the Thirty Years’ War; 
the second concludes with the accession of Charles XII. in 1697. Through 
the successive volumes there runs a continuing thread of family history in 
which all the elements of romance appear; and the author has been 
remarkably successful in blending the features of historical narrative 
with those of personal adventure and individual character, Withal he 
gives most entertainingly a graphic picture of social conditions and 
changes,—the developments in the life of the Swedish people in succes- 
sive periods. These stories deserve to be very successful, and we do not 
doubt that they will be. 


One of the oddest specimens of book-making recently produced is 
“Wit and Wisdom of Proverbial Philosophy” (By Marshall Brown. 
Philadelphia :- J. B. Lippincott & Co.), a collection of proverbs and wise 
saws, arranged in alphabetical order and illustrated by quotations culled 
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from Shakespeare, the Danbury News, Pope, Josh Billings, Punch, Byron, 


| the Chicago Chee#, and many other equally promiscuous sources. The 


result is a structure resembling Mrs. Howitt’s ‘‘ Sparrow's Nest”: 


“ Just put together, odds and ends 
Picked up from enemies and friends, 
Of bits of silk and bits of rag, 

Quite like a house-wife’s rubbish-bag.” 


A few extracts taken at random will best represent this eccentric col- 
lection of witty and wise sayings : 


«“ ADVERSITY. 
“ Sweet are the uses of adversity.— Shakespeare. 
«« Adversity doth best discover virtue.—Aacon. 
“The boy who has the mumps can stay away from school.—Mew Orleans 
Picayune. 
«“ The hues of bliss more brightly glow, 
Chastised by sabler tints of woe.— Gray. 
«“ Sweet are the uses of advertisements.” 
« CROWN. 
“ Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown.-— Shakespeare. 
“ A crown, 
Golden in show, is but a wreath of thorns. 
*¢ Uneasy lies the foot that wears a corn. 
“‘ Uneasy lies the head that eats crackers while in bed.— Hackensack Repub- 
lican.” 


Milton. 





“ PRIDE. 
“ O why should the spirit of mortal be proud >—Avo.x. 
“ The spirit of mortal is proud because it costs fifteen cents a glass.— Omaha 
Republican. 
“ Pride, the never-failing vice of fools.— Pope. 
“ Pride goeth before destruction,—except in the dictionary. 
« Pride that dines on vanity sups on contempt.— Fran/in.” 


In ‘‘ The People’s Dictionary and Every-Day Encyclopedia,’’ Mr. 
William Ralston Balch offers the public a work of very sterling value. 
Whether the claim made upon the title-page, that the “ Dictionary and 
Encyclopedia” “‘ comprises all the information needed upon any subject 
in daily use,’’ is entirely true or not, it is at least the fact that this volume 
contains an enormous amount of condensed knowledge, of the sort which 
the best-informed people will be thankful to have in this handy-book shape. 
It seems like a paradox, but it is the well-informed who feel the especial 
need of such a vade mecum. The ignorant very commonly neither know 
their deficiencies nor care to remedy them; but it is a constant worry to 
the intelligent that things which they ought to know well, and may, in 
fact, know, if the matters were but better ‘‘stowed"’ in their brains, are 
of no practical use to them in emergencies. It is this ‘‘ stowing’’ which 
Mr. Balch has undertaken, and with remarkable results. His book in- 
cludes, first, a dictionary of words whose spelling or definition is most 
likely to be sought. Following that we have statistical and political facts 
concerning the United States and other countries, the laws and forms of 
business, postal matters, a house-keeper’s manual,—with all that that im- 
plies,—and a bewildering mass (or which would be bewildering, if it 
were not thoroughly classified,) of information which, as the editor well 
says, ‘forms a library of reference for this year, next year, and all the 
years to come.’ It ought to become a standard publication. (Phila- 
delphia: Thayer, Merriam & Co.) 


In Messrs. Roberts Brothers’ new ‘‘Classic’”’ series, the second issue 
presents a selection of six of Maria Edgeworth’s “ Tales,’’ with a sketch 
of the author by Miss Grace A. Oliver. It is prettily bound, neatly 
printed, and in every way a credit to the publishers. Miss Oliver tra- 
verses ground over which Miss Thackeray has been taking the readers 
of the Cornhill Magazine; but her sketch is less sketchy, more con- 
nected and satisfying, if not so briliiant. It surely is a mistake that Ire- 
land claims Miss Edgeworth ‘‘as the brightest star in her galaxy of au- 
thors."" A country which has produced Jonathan Swift, Laurence Sterne, 
Oliver Goldsmith, Edmund Burke and Charles Lever could not assign 
such rank to Miss Edgeworth. Of the tales selected, all but the fifth is 
taken from those Miss Edgeworth wrote for children. The first in the 
series, ‘‘ Simple Susan,”’ is as fine as anything the author ever produced, 
and has taken rank among the children’s classics. But none of the 
others stand as high as does her ‘‘Castle Rackrent,’’ or even her 
“Belinda.” As this collection does not seem to be designed especially 
for children, we think it a mistake not to have included ‘“ Castle Rack- 
rent.’’ Miss Edgeworth’s work has certain qualities of permanent merit 
which entitle it to our consideration, even in this half of the nineteenth 
century. She was a quick observer, was skilful in telling a story, and 
had a natural pathos which savors of the soil. But she is not a great 
author,—not great either in her aims or her methods. A commonplace 
and conventional morality is as far as her ideality reaches; and she had 
not the creative power which makes the personages of the story as real 
to us as our acquaintances. But it is well to see a revival of interest in 
this wholesome, sensible and sober writer of fiction. 


Rev. Wiiliam Pittenger’s ‘‘Extempore Speech, and How to Acquire 
It" (Philadelphia: National School of Elocution and Oratory), invests a 
difficult subject with a good deal of interest. The power of extempore 
speaking is no doubt mainly innate; but it is quite as true, as Mr. Pitten- 
ger shows, both by reasoning and by a number of facts in the lives of 
distinguished orators, that it can be to a considerable degree acquired, 
while the faculty in persons most gifted with ‘“‘language”’ can be culti- 
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vated with surprising results. Being a fortune in itsclf, it is rather sur- 
prising that this faculty is not more highly prized and worked for. Mr. 
Pittenger gives many useful hints on the subject. They cannot in honesty 
be called more, thorough as the author means to be; but in a field in 
which everything at last depends on the student wise and appreciative 
hints are much to the purpose. The book appears to be an elaboration 
of an earlier work by Mr. Pittenger (‘‘ Oratory, Sacred and Secular,”’) 
on the same subject, and the added care and labor have been well be- 
stowed. The School of Elocution has also sent us No. 11 of ‘‘ The Elocu- 
tionist’s Annual,"’ edited by Mrs. J. W. Shoemaker, which contains a 
good selection of reading pieces in prose and verse, suitable for the use 
of schools. 


A recent issue in Messrs. Funk & Wagnalls’s cheap ‘ Standard 
Library”’ is ‘‘ By-Ways of Literature," by D. H. Wheeler, president of 
Allegheny College, and formerly editor of the New York Methodist. 
The volume contains a number of interesting essays “ on things, old and 
new, in the customs, education, character, literature and language of the 
English-speaking people of the last fourteen centuries.” 


A very pleasing calendar for 1884—the Bryant,—is already out from 
the house of D. Appleton & Co. The arrangement of the illuminated 
design on the card is particularly tasteful, and on the back is placed a 
variety of useful information respecting postage rates, etc. (Philadelphia: 
Porter & Coates.) 


Two new volumes of the uniform edition of Donald G. Mitchell's 
works (New York: Charles Scribner's Sons,) are furnished in ‘‘ Dream 
Life’? and ‘‘ Wet Days at Edgewood."’ The latter is made chiefly or 
entirely of essays that were originally published in the At@/antic Monthly, 
and they are among the best of Mr. Mitchell’s works. Concerning ‘‘ Dream 
Life,’’ he states in ‘‘A New Preface’’ now added to the book that it was 
written closely after ‘‘ Reveries of a Bachelor,” “as one bubble piles upon 
another from the pipe out of which young breath blows them into big- 
ness."’ In six weeks of close work at a farm-house, it was finished, and 
then, bringing the manuscript to the publisher, ‘I threw my bundle of 
manuscript upon the counter, saying: ‘What will you give me for the 
lot?’ Mr. Scribner took up the budget smilingly, and said: ‘I wouldn't 
advise you to part with the copyright; but if you must have an offer | 
will give you four thousand dollars for it.’’’ Taking the suggested judg- 
ment, Mr. Mitchell did not sell the copyright ; and as the sale of the book 
was large he profited by keeping it. He adds that it sold after the first 
year ‘‘at an even range of about one-third less than its forerunner, the 
‘ Reveries.’”’ 


AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 
T has been decided for the second time recently that in England there 
is no copyright in the titleof a book. The test was the title of a novel 
called ‘‘ Night and Day,” written by Mr. Lewis Morris. The same title 
had been copyrighted by Mr. William Allingham some time before, but 
the case went against him. The law is not the same in America. 


Lives of two occupants of the woolsack are soon to appear in Eng- 
land,—that of Lord Chancellor Lyndhurst, by Sir Theodore Martin, and 
that of Lord Chancellor Westbury, by Richard Kennard. Spiel- 
hagen’s next novel will be entitled ‘‘Uhlenhaus,” and will appear very 
shortly. The author of ‘‘ John Bull et Son Ile”’ has at last consented 
to its translation into English. He is said to be preparing a second vol- 
ume on English home-life. 








The December (Christmas,) number of Harper's Magazine, which is 
planned to be the most notable number of the magazine ever published, 
is nevertheless intended to be but the forerunner of a remarkable series 
throughout 1884. —Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co. are preparing a spe- 
cial cheap edition of ‘‘ The Schénberg-Cotta Family,” to be ready in 
time for the Luther celebration. Senator Blaine having completed 
his history, ‘‘From Lincoln to Garfield,’’ will immediately begin a his- 
tory of the war of 1812. No satisfactory history confined to this inter- 
esting period has ever been written. 








Ernst von Wolzogen will contribute the sixth volume to Auerbach’s 
‘Literary Portrait-Gallery.”’ It will deal with George Eliot, and will be 
the first critical estimate of her published in book form in German. 
‘‘Memories of Seventy Years,” by ‘One of a Literary Family,” will 
shortly be published by Messrs. Griffith & Farran. The writer is a grand- 
niece of Mrs. Barbauld and granddaughter of Gilbert Wakefield. 
The 7wentieth Century, ‘an organ for the development of natural views 
on the world and life,”’ is the title of a periodical which is to be shortly 
published in Vienna. Negotiations regarding the literary treaty be- 
tween Germany and Belgium are still going on between the Governments. 
The date or place for the conference of delegates is not yet fixed, but it 
is hoped that it will meet in Berlin. The literary treaty between Germany 
and France will probably serve as the basis. 











The first number of Shakesfeariana makes a very favorable impres- 
sion. The articles are brief, pointed and varied, and are the contribu- 
tions of writers of authority; while the scheme of the periodical is seen 
to have been well and carefully thought out. As a ‘‘medium for the 
interchange of ideas among Shakespearian scholars,” this journal, if it 
keeps up to the promise of its opening, will well deserve success. Com- 
paratively speaking, its field-is not large; but, on the other hand, it is not 
likely to suffer from competition, and if it should succeed in enlisting the 








sympathy of all enthusiastic Shakespeareans it will have a clientage 
worthy of respect. Noticeable among the contents of the opening num- 
ber are articles on ‘‘ Portraits of Shakespeare’ (No. 1 of a series), by J. 
Parker Norris; ‘‘King Lear's Arrangement with His Daughters,’’ by 
Robert Ellis Thompson; ‘Introduction of Shakespeare into the 
Schools,”’ by William Taylor Thom; and “On the Imbarring of Crooked 
Titles,” by Alvey A. Adee. There are the openings of editorial depart- 
ments, of reviews of books bearing on Shakespearean topics, notes and 
queries, proceedings of Shakespearean societies, and of the acted 
drama. The critical matter in general is able and fair, although we note 
some statements which can hardly be received without question. Thus, 
under the heading, ‘‘ The Dramatic Season,”’ the editor, presumably, says: 
‘Let us then have all of Shakespeare’s plays presented [on the stage, 
z.2.,] precisely as he wrote and arranged them.” As a matter of fact, 
known, it might be supposed, to everyone conversant with the subject, 
this is a simple impossibility. As ‘he wrote and arranged them,” the 
greater number of the plays are unactable by modern methods, and the 
editor of such a journal as Shakespeariana should know this better even 
than other people. False notes of that kind, however, are very few in 
this opening number, which wiil, we believe, be hailed by the public to 
which it is particularly addressed with real gratification. The printing 
and get-up in general are entirely satisfactory. (New York: Leonard Scott 
Publishing Company.) 

A new book by Mark Twain is announced by his English publishers, 
but no title is given. The interest in Mr. George W. Cable’s new 
novel, “ Dr. Sevier,’’ just begun in the Cez/ury, centres in a young mar- 
ried couple from the North, living in New Orleans, many of whose ex- 
periences are drawn from actual life. Charles Reade is preparing 
for Harper's a series of studies of ‘‘ Bible Characters.” James Payne 
has written out his personal recollections of Mary Russell Mitford for the 
Cornhill. The death is announced of the oldest book-seller in Scot- 
land, Mr. James McIntosh, of the old town of Edinburgh. 


The Marquis of Lorne’s book, ‘‘ Memories of Canada and Scotland,” 
has been published. It consists of poems, and of the addresses he delivered 
while Governor-General of Canada. Mr. Charles Nordhoff's new 
book, which will be published in a few weeks by Harper & Brothers, is 
entitled ‘‘ God and the Future Life: The Reasonableness of Christianity.”’ 
The life of Luther announced by Cassell & Co. is not Késtlin’s 
“Life,” announced by Messrs. Scribner, but a condensation of that book 
made under the supervision of the author. “Fifty Years of London 
Life’’ is the title of a new book by Mr. Edmund Yates, editor of the 
London World. 

Edgar Fawcett has finished a society novel which will be published 
as a serial in Zhe Manhattan. The Literary World says there are 
reasons for believing that Miss Anna L. Ward, joint author of the Hoyt- 
Ward ‘Cyclopzdia of Quotations,” of Bloomfield, N. J., is the com- 
piler of the new American adaption of Bohn’s “Dictionary of Quota- 
tions.” The Duke of Argyll has written a book on the Hebrides. 
A mysterious announcement has just been made in England of a 
great social and political novel, by a new writer of great political and 
social importance. It is entitled ‘* My Name Is Smith.” 
































Charles Dickens, Jr., only son of the present editor of AW the Year 
Round, has elected to follow his father into the literary and publishing 
world. American novelists, says the New York Z7ridune, have 
plenty of encouragement to write, and are assuredly no longer the op- 
pressed beings which they used to be considered. So far, the cheap 
libraries have served them in making the publishers eager for fiction 
which may be copyrighted and sold for more than ten or twenty cents. 
Mr. J. C. Derby, long and pleasantly known in the American 
book trade, celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of his connection with 
that business on the toth ult. 








No. 2 of Zhe English Mlustrated Magazine, (for November,) is 
hardly as good as the first number, but it shows clearly that the first 
impression of the new enterprise was correct. Zhe English is se- 
verely local,—insular; its subjects are wholly home subjects, and its 
writers home writers. The American magazines reach into every field 
for material; and that being their principle it stands to reason that they 
can do more varied and generally more attractive work. The principal 
articles in this number of Zhe English are “‘In the Fens” (unsigned); 
“The Banquetting House and Old Whitehall,”’ by Austin Dobson; and 
‘“‘Brass-Work at Birmingham,” by Bernard H. Becker. Despite their 
full illustrations, they are heavy articles, not calculated to give outside 
readers much information, and lacking the light, graceful interest which 
we of this side look for in industrial and historical articles. The pictures 
are well drawn and engraved, but the impressions are uniformly too dark. 


Mr. H. P. Dubois’s “ Historical Essay on the Art of Book-Binding”’ 
awakens agreable anticipations which are not gratified. It is, in truth, 
rather a flimsy performance, doing no sort of justice to a most fascinat- 
ing subject, and written in a tantalizingly Lad style. It is a beautiful 
piece of printing, disfigured either in the author's or proof-reader's work, 
however, by errorsin its use of Latin words. (New York: Bradstreet Press.) 


“ Arius the Libyan: An Idyl of the Primitive Church ;”’ “ Fair Words 
About Fair Women,” gathered from the poets by O. B. Bunce; ‘ Cob- 
bett's English Grammar,” edited by Alfred Ayres; and ‘‘ Anecdotes of 
the Civil War,’’ by Major-General A. D, Townsend, will be published 
immediately by D. Appleton & Co. 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

Topics OF THE TIME. No. 6. 
Coan. Pp. 174. $0.25. 
& Co., Philadelphia.) 

JupiIrH: A CHRONICLE OF OLD VirGINIA. By Marion Harland. (“Our Conti- 
nent” Library) Pp. 39!. $1.50. tords, Howard & Hulbert, New 
York. (J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia.) 

VAGABONDIA: A Love Story. By Frances Hodgson Burnett. 
R. Osgood & Co., Boston, 

THE LirE OF MARTIN LUTHER. By Dr. William Rein, Seminary Director at 
Eisenach, Germany. ‘Translated and Edited by Rev. G. F. Behringer. 
Pp. 219. $0.25. Funk & Wagnalls, New York. 

THE ENGLISH GRAMMAR OF WILLIAM CorBETT. 
tated by Alfred Ayres. Pp. 254. $1.00. 
(Porter & Coates, Philadelphia. ) 

ARIUS THE | InpyAN: AN IDYL OF THE PRIMITIVE CHURCH. Pp 398. 
D. Appl.ton & Co., New York. (Porter & Coates, Philadelphia ) 

GREY HAWK: LIFE AND ADVENTURES AMONG THE Rep INDIANS. Edited by 
James Macaulay, A. M.,M. D. Pp. 340. $1.50. J B. Lippincott & Co, 
Philadelphia. 


“ Art and Literature.” Edited by Titus Munson 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. (KE. Claxton 


Pp. 392. James 


Carefully Revised and Anno- 
D. Appleton & Co., New York. 


$1.50. 


LAURA, AN AMERICAN GIRL: A Nove. By Elizabeth E. Evans. Pp. 374. 
$1.50. J. B. Lippincott & Co, Philadelphia. 
THE JEWEL IN THE Lotus: A NoveL. By Mary Agnes Tincker. Pp. 338. 


$1.50. J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. 
THE MYSTERY OF CREATION AND OF MAN. By L. C, Baker. 
J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. 


Pp. 200. $1.00. 


KITTYLEEN. By Sophie May. (* Flaxie Frizzle” Stories.) Pp. 207, $075. 
Lee & Shepard, Boston. (E. Claxton & Co., Philadelphia.) 
SNUG HARBOR; OR, THE CHAMPLAIN MECHANICS. By Oliver Optic. (“The 


Boat Builder” Series.) Pp. 334. 
Claxton & Co., Philadelphia.) 

THE BEAR-WORSHIPPERS OF ZEZO. By Edward Greey. Illustrated. Pp. 304. 
$1.75. Lee & Shepard, Boston. (E. Claxton & Co., Philadelphia. ) 
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SCIENCE. 

HIMALAYAN MOUNTAINEERING.—We learn from “ Proceedings of the Royal 
Geographical Society of London” (October,) that Mr. W. W. Graham, accom- 
panied by two Swiss guides, Emil Boss and Ulrich Kaufmann, &ttendants of the 
Kev. W. S. Green in his recent ascent of Mount Cook in New Zealand, has suc- 
ceeded in scaling a peak of the Himalayas near Nynee Tal, now named Mount 
Monal, with an elevation of 22,326 feet. The same traveller also succeeded in 
reaching an altitude of 22,500 feet on the Dunagiri, a peak north of the famous 
Nanda Devi, and was only prevented from accomplishing the remaining six hundred 
and eighty-four feet separating him from the actual summit of the mountain by the 
advent of a sudden and violent snow-storm. Singularly enough, the disagreeable 
effects resulting from the rarefaction of the atmosphere at great heights, and 
which overtake Alpinists in Switzerland at an elevation of twelve or thirteen 
thousand feet, appear not to have been experienced on this occasion. Mr. Gra- 
ham, states the editor of the “ Geographical Proceedings,” ‘‘ may be congratulated 
on having reached the highest altitude at present attained [7. ¢., on the surface of 
the earth; Mr. Glaisher, the noted aéronaut, attained in one of his memorable 
ascents thirty-seven thousand feet], exceeding that of the late Mr. W. H. John- 
son, who according to Colonel Montgomerie once forced his way over a ridge 
22,300 feet above the sea.” 


OYSTER-BREEDING FROM ARTIFICIALLY-FERTILIZED Eccs.—Mr. John A, 
Ryder, Embryologist to the United States Fish Commission, to whose labors in 
oyster culture we had occasion to refer in the columns of a recent issue of this 
journal, thus briefly summarizes the results of his latest researches in this important 
branch of economical biology : * While it is too soon to affirm that artificial breed- 
ing may be profitably available on an extensive scale in practical oyster culture, 
our experiment has demonstrated a number of very important facts. ‘These are: 
(1) Oyster spat may be reared from artificially-fertilized eggs; (2) the spat will 
grow just as fast in such enclosures [artificially-excavated ponds, connected by a 
guarded passagé-way with the open water of the sea,] as in the open water; (3) 
food is rapidly generated in such enclosures; (4) the density of the water in the 








ponds is not materially affected by rains or leaching from the banks; (5) poids 
are readily excavated in salt-marsh lands, and can in all probability be used for 
fattening and growing Ostrea Virginica for market just as successfully as Os/rea 
edulis and angulata are grown by a similar method on the coasts of France. 
Pond culture where there are salt marshes adjoining arms of the sea, the 
waters of which have a density below 1.020, can doubtless be carried on profitably 
in connection with intelligent use of simple, cheap collecting apparatus placed in 
both open and confined waters to catch a ‘set’ of spat, which can then be trans- 


ferred to ponds or open beds.” 

CONCEPTION OF A FourTH DIMENSION oF SpaAce.—In his inaugural address 
delivered before the British Association at its recent meeting at Southport, Eng- 
land, Professor Arthur Cayley, its president, and the foremost mathematician of 
the day, thus defined the possible conception of the dimensions of space, with 
special reference to the question of the existence of a fourth dimension: “I have 
just come to speak of four-dimensional space. What meaning do we attach to it; 
or can we attach to it any meaning? It may be at once admitted that we cannot 
conceive of a fourth dimension of space; that space as we conceive of it, and the 
physical space of our experience, are alike three-dimensional; but we can, I 
think, conceive of space as being two or even one dimensional; we can imagine 
rational beings living in a one-dimensional space (a line,) or in a two-dimen- 
sional space (a surface), and conceiving of space accordingly, and to whom, 
therefore, a two-dimensional space or (as the case may be,) a three-dimensional 
space would be as inconceivable as a four-dimensional space is to us. And very 
curious speculative questions arise. Suppose the one-dimensional space a right 
line, and that it afterwards becomes a curved line; would there be any indica- 
tion of the change? Or, if originally a curved line, would there be anything to 
suggest to them that it was not a right line? Probably not; for a one-dimen- 
sional geometry hardly exists. But let the space be two-dimensional, and imagine 
it originally a plane, and afterwards bent (converted, that is,) into some form of 
developable surface,) or converted into a curved surface; or imagine it originally 
a developable or curved surface. In the former case, there should be an indi- 
cation of the change, for the geometry originally applicable to the space of their 
experience (our own Euclidian geometry,) would cease to be applicable; but the 
change could not be apprehended by them asa bending or deformation of the 
plane, for this would imply the notion of a three-dimensional space in which this 
bending or deformation could take place. 


would be that appropriate to the developable or curved surface which is their 


In the latter case, their geometry 


space, viz., this would be their Euclidian geometry; would they ever have arrived 
at our Own more simple system ?” 


THE INTERIOR OF GREENLAND.—The anticipation of Professor Nordenskjéld 
that the interior of Greenland would be found destitute of snow, as a result of an 
excess of aqueous condensation on the border (mountain,) regions of the semi- 
continent, and a corresponding deficiency of precipitation inland, has not been 
verified by his recent researches. The inland-ice party, which left the Anleitsvik 
Fjord on the 4th of July last, and penetrated into the inhospitable interior far 
beyond the limits probably ever before attained by man, found an interminable 
sheet of ice and snow stretching in all directions. At an elevation of five thou- 
sand feet, and about ninety miles east of the glacier border, the soft snow pre- 
vented sledging, the further journey to an elevation of seven thousand feet being 
performed by Laplanders on snow-shoes. The expedition returned to Rejkjavik, 
Iceland, on the 9th of September. 


Nores.—Oswald Heer, the most eminent palzeobotanist of the age, founder and 
director of the botanical gardens of Zurich, and professor of botany in the uni- 
versity of that town since 1837, died at Bex, Switzerland, on the 25th of Septem 
ber last, in the seventy-fifth year of his age. Professor Heer was widely known 
by his researches in the fossil botany and entomology of his native country, and 
of late years by his investigations of the recent and extinct flora of Greenland 
and the Arctic regions generally. He was the author of numerous highly-meri- 
torious scientific memoirs (which secured his election as correspondent of the 
French Institute in 1881), and of a semi-popular work, “ The Primzeval World of 
Switzerland.” Joseph-Antoine-Ferdinand Plateau, the eminent Belgian phys- 
icist and emeritus professor of the University of Ghent, died onthe 15th ult., in 
the eighty-second year of his age. He was a member of the Academy of Sciences 
of Berlin, a foreign member of the Royal Society of London, and correspondent of 
the Academy of Sciences of Paris. The death is announced of Admiral Sir 
Richard Collinson, K. C. B., gold medallist of the Royal Geographical Society of 
London, the commander of the expedition consisting of the “ Enterprise” and 
“« Investigator” which was despatched in 1850 by the British Admiralty in search 
of Sir John Franklin and his companions. Professor J. J. Sylvester, one of 
the most original and profound mathematicians of the century, and who has occu- 
pied the chair of mathematics in the Johns Hopkins University of Baltimore since 
its inauguration in 1876, has resigned his position and has been made emeritus 
He will succeed to the chair of mathematics in the University of 
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Oxford, England, left vacant by the death of Professor Smith. 














of Cambridge (with Professor Cayley,) and Oxford will thus claim the two 
greatest mathematical minds of the day. It may not be generally known that 
Professor Sylvester is an Israelite, and that it was opposition to his religion which 
prevented him from obtaining an English chair at an earlier period. 
Sir Joseph Hooker, director of the Royal Botanical Gardens of Kew, has received 
a grant of five hundred pounds sterling from the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science, for the prosecution of scientific researches in the region 
of Mount Kilima-Njaro, East-Central Africa. Professor Karl Zittel, the dis- 
tinguished geologist and palzontologist of the University of Munich, and one of 
the directors of the Royal Museum of that city, is at present in this country, 
inspecting many of our more prominent scientific institutions. An electric 
railway connecting Portrush with the Giant’s Causeway was recently opened by 
Earl Spencer in the presence of Sir William Siemens, Sir William Thomson, and 
Sir Frederick Bramwell. The road as operated is somewhat more than six miles 
in length and cost forty-five thousand pounds sterling. The gauge is only three 
feet, while the gradients are very steep,—in places as much as one in thirty-five. 
The operating force is generated by a water-fall in the River Bush, with an 
available head of twenty-four feet, the electric current being conveyed by an 
underground cable to the end of the road. An electrical omnibus, the 
invention of M. Philippart, was lately propelled through Paris from the Place des 
Nations to Versailles, over a distance of twenty kilometres (about twelve miles). 
The experiment is said to have been successful. A. H. 




















THE DRAMA. 


OPERA-HOUSE—*“ YOUNG MRS. WINTHROP.” 

F it were necessary to prove that a play may fulfil the requirements of dramatic 
effect without resort to any strained devices or risky situations, “ Young Mrs. 
Winthrop ” would furnish the needed evidence. It is a practical demonstration 
of the fact that life in its every-day aspects contains not only the raw material upon 
which the playwright must work, but the potency of growth into truly dramatic 
structure and symmetrical climax. That such a play, disregarding as it does prin- 
ciples of construction which have become traditional, and producing a really 
powerful effect without the aid of theatrical license or deus ex machina, should 
so quickly and fully command the emotions of an audience, is a sufficient confuta- 
tion of the theory that we must step into the regions of the improbable and the 
vicious, if we would secure the high lights and deep shadows requisite to an artistic 
stage presentation. It is this false notion which has led to the importation of 
meretricious foreign melodramas, and especially of the class of morbid conceits 
which are born of abnormal passion and tend to moral debasement. Managers 
have been telling us that the public—that uncompromising autocrat to whose ver- 
dict all criticism must bow,—demands a high seasoning and will not tolerate the 
commonplaces as they really exist; we have been assured time and again that 
American plays based on American ideals will not draw; the inexorable argument 
of the box-office outweighs every plea for a pure and elevating drama, and as a 
consequence we have been gorged with all conceivable complications of crime and 
abominations of nastiness. There are now signs of a change. We believe that 
the reaction has come. The better class of theatre-goers—and in the long run it 
is that class which regulates popular taste,—are in a state of revolt; violent crises 
of passion on the boards will no longer do duty for artistic development; realism 
will not atone for unreality, nor stage carpentry for inanity of design. There is a 
very loud demand for truth of dramatic utterance, and Mr. Bronson Howard has 
done much towards answering it,—never more successfully than in “ Young Mrs. 
Winthrop.” The play holds the attention from first to last without once overstepping 
the bounds of that modesty of nature Shakespeare deemed the first essential to dra- 
matic portrayal. Devoid of situations, almost of plot, it presents a picture at once 
vivid and beautiful, free from the blemish of a too artificial coloring, and conceived 
in a spirit which is immediately recognized as true. The story is simple in the 
extreme. It is, indeed, the old story of “ Betsy and I are out,” only slightly al- 
tered to fit a new set of conditions, and brought closer to the sympathies of an 
audience by the adoption of a metropolitan locality and atmosphere. Dozglas 
Winthrop, eagerly pursuing his golden will-o’-the wisp, and all the while uncon- 
scious of the divine gift which is slipping from his grasp at home, is the type of 
thousands of men in our great cities to-day,—men who are not intentionally cruel 
or disposed to wickedness for its own sake, but whose mental vision has been 
darkened by the fatal glamour of wealth and power. Constance in an equal degree 
typifies that large class of wives who, surrounded with every luxury which an indul- 
gent disposition and an unlimimited purse can supply, are yet starving day by day 
for the full expression of a love which is beyond price, and the fatal absence of 
which forces them to the dangerous compensations of fashionable life and a round 
of dissipation. The moral is powerfully delivered, yet so skilfully embodied 
withal that one hardly realizes that he is being entertained by a veritable sermon 
until the close. There is a vein of light comedy, mingled with some very deli- 
cate sentiment, running through the play, and of sufficient consistency to relieve 
the natural tendency to sombreness which the motive implies. Herdert and Edith 
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| are really very delightful creations, and the Robertsonian episode of the needle 


and thread, though a trifle too prolonged, is a thoroughly pretty bit of minor acting. 
Of the company, it may be said that they are generally capable, though Miss 
Reeves appears to be somewhat overweighted with the part of Constance, to which 
Miss Turner, the Madison Square exponent of the character, gave so striking an 
individuality. Miss Ada Dyas renders J/rs. Chetwyn in a manner altogether ad- 
mirable; but we could wish she did not so exactly follow the mannerisms of Miss 
Genevieve Ward. Mr. Gillette is, of course, excellent as the lawyer, Scott; and 
Miss. Maud Stuart imparts much delicacy to the part of Zdi#h, Mr. Ardenis too 
anxious to make “ points” with his audience, but manages to leave a fair impres- 
sion. Mr. Buckley as Douglas presents a very even and well-sustained imper- 
sonation, but is too prone to fall into a declamatory monotone which, from being 
peculiar in the first act, becomes quite wearisome in the fourth. Mrs. Walters is 
an acceptable A/rs, Ruth, and acts with excellent discrimination, The minor parts 
are tolerable. The stage setting is elaborate, and as no change of-scene occurs a 
thoroughly homelike arrangement of minutiz becomes possible. It is, indeed, 
rare that an opportunity is afforded to see such excellent work so excellently 
presented. 








MUSIC. 

HE second of the Thomas symphony concerts will take place at the Academy 
of Music, Saturday evening, the 17th inst. The programme includes Schu- 
mann’s “ Fourth Symphony,” in D minor; Beethoven’s Leonore overture, No. 2; 
Wagner’s “ Waldweben” (“Siegfried”); and by way of novelty Mackenzie’s 
«Scotch Rhapsody,” “Burns.” ‘The New York /era/d of last Saturday speaks 
thus of the “Scotch Rhapsody”: «Mr. Mackenzie will hold before long, if he 
does not already, the foremost place among British composers.” Richter, the 
Vienna leader, introduced the « Rhapsody ” in Vienna, and led it again in London 
to an enthusiastic audience. The soloist will be Miss Agnes B. Huntington, who 
will sing “ Deh, per queste istante,” from Mozart’s “ La Clemenza di Tito,” and 

“Che faré?” from Gluck’s “ Orpheus.” 

We learn that Mr. M. H. Cross intends producing Handel’s “ Acis and 
Galatea,” with a selected chorus and large orchestra, some time during the 
winter season. 

Mr. F. H. Cowen has postponed until next spring his intention of visiting New 
York. His cantata, “St. Ursula,” will, however, be produced by the New York 
Oratorio Society in December. 

Two of the most esteemed of living Continental composers will probably visit 
London next season. Edouard Grieg has accepted an invitation to play a new 
pianoforte concerto, and overtures have also been made to Anton Dvorak to com- 
pose and direct an orchestral work. 

Sir Arthur Sullivan is about to write a serious opera which may be produced 
at Covent Garden, London, next year. The plot will introduce the life and mis- 
fortunes of Mary Stuart. 

The Paris Conservatory of Music in April next will celebrate the centennial of 
its existence. 

S. Jadassohn has composed a new pianoforte quintet in C minor which is very 
highly spoken of. 

The title of Anton Rubinstein’s new one-act opera, to be produced on the 8th 
of November, at the Hamburg Stadttheater, is “ Unter Raubern.” 

It is proposed to celebrate the two hundredth anniversary of Handel’s birth 
next year by a grand musical festival in Hamburg. 

Paris is to have a fifth symphony orchestra. The four existing now are the 
Conservatory, Colonne, Pasdeloup and Lamoureux orchestras. 

It is stated that Franz Liszt is engaged on the composition of a new piano-forte 
concerto, his third work of this class. 

The playing of Miss Helen Hopekirk, a pianist who intends shortly to visit 
this country, is highly praised by the London critics. 

At the Leeds (Eng.,) musical festival, several new and important works were 
performed for the first time. In regard to Mr. Alfred Cellier’s setting of “ Gray’s 
Elegy,” Zhe Atheneum remarks: “ As abstract music, apart from any question of 
the words to which it is set, there is much in it to praise; it is very melodious, 
o’ten charming, skilfully written, and well scored; but as a musical presentation of 
the poem it is imposssble to consider it other than a failure, simply because a great 
part of the work is just as suitable for a comic opera as for an elegy.” The work, 
we learn, was a great popular success. 

The late Joachim Raff's oratorio, « The World’s End, the Judgment, the New 
World,” is described by Zhe Atheneum as “one of the most important in all 
respects of the festival novelties.” The critic credits Raff with “a contrapuntal 
skill in which few of his contemporaries equalled and none surpassed him,” and 
thus concludes: «To sum up, Raff’s oratorio must be pronounced a great though 
unequal work, in which the composer has failed only where he has attempted not 
merely what was beyond his power, but beyond the power of music to depict. 
Whether the ‘ World’s End’ will ever become popular, is doubtful; that it en- 
hances the composer’s reputation, is, we think, beyond dispute.” 
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From the same source we learn that Mr. Joseph Barnby’s setting of the 
Ninety-Seventh Psalm “is distinguished by vigor and spirit, rather than by any 
great originality of treatment,” and of Sir George Macfarren’s oratorio, “ King 
David,” we are told that “it abounds in masterly counterpoint; the fugal move- 
ments are especially well treated; but the work sounds like a production of the 
intellect, rather than of the heart. This may probably be the unavoidable result of 
the method of production. The dictation of every separate bar of the music 
seems almost to preclude the possibility of spontaneity; and in spite of its indis- 
putable cleverness, and the complete control over all technical resources which it 
shows, there is a certain dryness about the work which we fear will militate 
against its success with the public.” 


NEWS SUMMARY. 

FoREIGN.—The Captain-General of Cuba has been authorized to contract a 
credit of five hundred thousand /ese¢as, chargeable upon the Cuban floating debt. 
Sir Stafford Northcote has been elected rector of the Edinburgh University. 
During a fire in a factory at Roubaix, France, on the 5th inst.,a quantity 
of benzine was ignited and exploded with fatal effect. Ten persons were killed and 
twenty others were injured. A party.of anarchists at Lyons on the 5th inst. ex- 
ploded an infernal machine in front of the mansion of a wealthy merchant. Great 
damage was done to the building, but fortunately no one was hurt.———A letter 
from ‘Tamatave, Madagascar, dated October 4th, which was published in a news- 
paper printed on the Island of Bourbon, asserts that the Malagassy envoys who re- 
cently recently returned froma visit to Europe and America, and the Prime Min- 
ister, have been strangled. The steamer “ Sardinian,” from Quebec, with 
the Marquis of Lorne and Princess Louise on board, arrived at Liverpool on the 
sth inst. On the same date, Lord Chief Justice Coleridge arrived in Liverpool 
from New York on the steamer “ Britannic.” It is rumored that Princess 
Amélie, the oldest daughter of the Comte de Paris, will shortly be married to the 
Grand Duke Alexis of Russia. The Czar’s advisers favor the union, thinking it 
will facilitate the restoration of the Orleanists and an alliance with France. 
The Mercantile, Colonial and Geographical Congress has opened its sessions in 
Madrid. It will discuss the commercial interests of Spain with different parts of 
the world, the necessity of erecting factories, and the opening of free ports in the 
Spanish colonies. Sefior Canovas del Castillo is president of the Congress 
The London Board of Trade has issued a circular proposing the abolition of wreck- 
inquiry courts and courts of survey, and the substitution therefor of local marine 
courts to inquire into the circumstances of wrecks, and to cause the detention of 
unseaworthy ships. It is also proposed that three shipping commissioners shall be 
appointed to entertain appeals from decisions of the marine courts————The 
London fall Mall Gazette says that it is probable that the Government will intro- 
duce at the next session of Parliament a household suffrage bill which shall apply 
to both town and county, in all parts of Great Britain and Ireland alike. A bill 
for the redistribution of seats in the House of Commons will probably follow the 
above measure. The Government has not finally decided upon its programme, but 
the Gazette has reason to believe that the above-mentioned one will be adopted. 

A frightful colliery explosion caused by fire-damp occurred on the 7th inst. 
at Accrington, Lancashire, a town twenty miles from Manchester, England. De- 
spatches state that one hundred and ten men were at work in the pit at the time of the 
explosion, and that it is feared nearly one hundred were killed. Volunteer parties 
at once hurried to the rescue; but it was a work of much difficulty, a distance of 
three-quarters of a mile having to be traversed before the scene of the disaster 
could be reached. 











DomeEstTic.—The Director of the United States Mints has submited to the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury his annual report. He reiterates his views expressed two 
years ago in regard to continuing the coinage of the silver dollar.———It is now 
regarded as certain that the wheat surplus in Oregon and Washington Territory will 
be one hundred thousand bushels less than was estimated ‘The Dominion Gov- 
ernment has passed an order in council admitting swine in bond into Canada at all 
warehousing ports for slaughter for export, instead of on the western frontier, as 
now. At Sarnia, Windsor and Amherstburg, strict isolation from Canadian swine 
is to be enforced. At Sioux City, Dakota, on the 3d inst., the telephone poles 
and wires in the principal streets were cut down by the police in accordance with 
a resolution of the city council, an order for the removal of the poles having been 
disregarded by the company. A West-bound passenger train on the Indiana, 
Bloomington and Western Railroad was boarded near Danville, Illinois, on the 3d 
inst., by four men armed with revolvers, who relieved the passengers of about twelve 
hundred dollars in cash, a check for seventeen hundred dollars, and articles of cloth- 
ing. When the train stopped at Danville, the robbers got on an East-bound train 
of the Wabash, St. Louis and Pacific road, and secured eight hundred dollars 
from the passengers. The robbers did not wear masks or other disguises. 

The grand jury at Kingston, Ontario, has expressed the opinion that the testimony of 
agnostics should not be accepted in the courts. In this the jury differed from 
the judge. ——An attempt was made in the circuit court at Chicago on the 3d 
inst. to test the validity and scope of the high-license law of Illinois, providing a 
minimum license of two hundred and fifty dollars a year for beer saloons, and 
five hundred dollars for places where whiskey is sold. The suit was in the form 
of a mandamus to compel the mayor to issue to saloon keepers the one hundred 
and three dollar license under the local ordinance in effect prior to the passage of 
the State license law. The Court held that the State Legislature’s enactment was 
binding, and denied the petition. The matter will go to the Supreme Court. 
Chief Justice Waite announced on the 5th inst. the resignation of Judge 
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Otto, official reporter of the Supreme Court, and the appointment of J. C. Ban- 
croft Davis to fill the vacancy. The Postmaster-General on the 5th inst. 
issued an order fixing the salary of post-office inspectors at sixteen hundred dollars 
ayear. The salaries of division inspectors at San Francisco and at Washington 
have been fixed at twenty-five hundred dollars.———The Secretary of War de- 
cides that in future promotions’ in the army “shall be governed strictly by Para- 
graph 36 of the regulations, which provides that promotions to the rank of colonel 
shall be by seniority, except in case of disability or other incompetency.” 

The whaling season in the Arctic Ocean is regarded as a failure. Up to the 2oth 
ult., fifty-eight whales had been taken by a fleet of twenty-two vessels. Ten ves- 
sels had not reported. —Mary Churchill, who mysteriously left St. Louis 
several months ago, arrived there on the 5th inst. in charge of her father. 
The contract for the steel for the entire construction of the steel ship to be built 
by the Harlan & Hollingsworth Company, of Wilmington, Del., for Mr. Astor, of 
New York, has, it is said, been awarded to Lloyd & Lindsay, of Philadelphia. 
All the steel will be made by the Siemens-Martin process. It is said that this will 
be the first ship built in this country wholly of steel, including the boilers. 
A tornado visited Springfield, Mo., on the 5th inst., damaging or destroying 
about one hundred houses. Brookline and other places in the vicinity were also 
devastated. Seven persons are reported killed and a large number injured, and 
the loss of property is estimated at two hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 

P. Pemberton Morris, for more than twenty years professor of practice and plead- 
ing in the University of Pennsylvania, handed in his resignation on the 6th inst., 
to take effect at the end of the present college year. The executive com- 
mittee of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, in session at Des Moines, has voted to raise twenty-five thousand dollars 
for the establishment of the first woman’s periodical in India. The Missouri 
Court of Appeals has granted an application to quash the proceedings of the St. 
Louis police commissioners in removing ex-Chief of Police Campbell. This 
virtually reinstates Campbell as chief of police The Washington jury in the 
case of Kilbourne against John G. Thompson, for false imprisonment, returned a 
verdict on the 7th inst. of sixty thousand dollars for the plaintiff. Motion for a 
new trial was made by the defence. 











THE ELEcTIoNs.--New York returns indicate the election of Carr (Rep.,) for 
Secretary of tate by about seventeen thousand majority. The remainder of the ticket 
is Democratic by an average of seventy-five thousand. The Republicans have ma- 
jorities in both branches of the Legislature. The majority for Robinson (Rep.,) 
for Governor in Massachusetts will be about tenthousand. The Republicans will have 
139 members of the Legislature and the Democrats ninety-two, with one Indepen- 
dent. The Executive Council will comprise five Republicans and three Democrats, a 
Democratic gain of two. The latest returns from Virginia indicate a Demo- 
cratic majority of three in the Senate and twenty in the House. The Democratic 
majority in the popular vote of the State is about fifteen thousand. Returns 
from New Jersey indicate a majority for Abbett of over six thousand. It is believed 
that the Republicans will have three majority in the Senate and the Democrats 
seven majority in the House. The majority for McLane, Democratic candi- 
date for Governor in Maryland, is estimated at ten thousand. The Legislature will 
be Democratic by a slightly reduced majority. The popular vote in Connec- 
ticut shows a Republican plurality of 5,700. Last year there was a Democratic 
plurality of 4,200. The Legislature will have more than sixty Republican majority 
on joint ballot.——Further returns from Minnesota indicate a Republican ma- 
jority of twenty-five thousand. Scattering returns from Nebraska indicate a 
majority of about 5,500 for Reese, the Republican candidate for Supreme Judge. 
———— Mississippi went Democratic by the usual majorities, - — Returns from 
Dakota Territory indicate a large majority for the new Constitution, under which 
it will seek admission to the Union as a State. 








DEATHS.—Hon. John Gilpin, a prominent lawyer of Western Pennsylvania, 
and who was a delegate to the State Constitutional Convention of 1875, died at 


Kittanning on the 2d inst., aged 40.———William B. Ditmars, a well-known archi- 


tect of Brooklyn, committed suicide on the Ist inst.————Albert B. Johnson, a 
New York lawyer and politician, committed suicide at Utica on the 3d inst., aged 
§5-———-William Swinburne, a pioneer locomotive-builder of Paterson, N. J., 





died in that place on the 4th inst., aged 78.— Hon. Theodore F. Randolph, 
ex-Governor and United States Senator of New Jersey, died at Morristown, in that 
State, on the 7th inst., aged 57. 


DRIFT. 

—A fat-cattle show will be held in Chicago from November 14th to the 22d 
inclusive, and during its continuance there will be meetings of the National Swine- 
Breeders’ Association, the American Clydesdale Association, the National Stock- 
Breeders’ Convention, the National Norman-Horse Breeders’ Association, and the 
Holstein, Short-Horn, Hereford and Southdown Associations. 


—The Memphis (Tenn.,) Appeal says: “ Every railroad company and theatre 
in the South should now follow the example of the circuses that travel through 
the country, and furnish the same but separate accommodations for negroes as they 
do for whites at the same price. ‘To do this would be to act honestly. To take 
the money of a negro man or woman for first-class accommodations, and force 
them to take second, is simply a species of dishonesty that must not be permitted.” 


THE SUBJECT OF GENTEEL DRESSING IS A VERY IMPORTANT ONE IN THE MIND 
of every gentleman, as so much depends on first impregsions in this active business 
age. In solving the question no individual has given more thought than Mr. E. 
O. Thompson, the well-known merchant tailor, of 908 Walnut Street. The sys- 
tem introduced by him in this city, of importing English ready-made clothing of 
the best quality, has caused a revolution in the trade and has taxed him to meet 


the demand. Another invoice by the steamer “ Lord Gough” has just arrived 


and those in want of comfortable and stylish winter garments at reasonable pri 
should call early. 
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FINANCIAL AND TRADE REVIEW. The following were the closing quotations (sales,) of leading stocks in the 
THuRsDAY, November 8. Philadelphia market yesterday, compared with those a week ago: 

I ain of the N York banks in surplus, restoring th tt Nov. 7. Oct. 31. Nov. 7. Oct. 31. 
t ¢ * : Mio . et ‘ vee ageless. : como : re Penna. R. R., ; 58 58% Northern Central,. 57% 55% 

t an ul e legal requirement, t e continued though not great movement o Phila, and Reading, 25% 2534 Buft., N.Y. and P., 115% 
specie to this country, the easy condition of the Bank of England, and the incli- Lehigh Nav., 2 46% 45% bid Ristly Petes, R. R., 68% bid 68% 
nation of English investors to buy American securities, are all ascertained facts Lehigh Valley, . 70 69 4% United Cos. N. J., 195% 195% 
that make certain at least one thing,—a money market without stringency. It is | North Pac., com., . 283% 29% Phila, and Erie, . 16 bid 14% 
North Pac., pref, . 6334 65 New Jersey Cent.,. 843 8456 


tight times only for those borrowers who have no good foundation to borrow on, 
and the increased scrutiny of lenders is certainly very natural and very reasonable. 
The comparative quotations of stocks given below show some advance during the 
week, though not a large one. In securities whose repute for honest manage- 


The following were the closing quotations of United States securities in the 


Philadelphia market yesterday : 
Bid. Asked. Bid. Asked. 








: ae 4 Pep : : U. S. 4%s, 1891, reg., 113% 113 U. S. curr. 6s, 1895, 130 
ment is good, and whose dividend-paying ability is established, there isa tendency U. S. sine a. com. ie : ae U. S. curr. 68, 1808, o 
to increased strength. U. S. 4s, 1907, reg., 1214 122% U. S. curr. 6s, 1897, 134 
The export of specie from New York last week amounted to $360,260, the | U.S. 4s, 1907, coup., 1217 122% U. S. curr. 6s, 1898, 136 
whole of it, except $7,500 which went to Central America, being silver for London U. S.°3s, regs . 100 4 U. S. curr. 6s, 1899, 137 
and Liverpool. The imports of the week at the same port amounted to $1,526,410. | The following were the closing quotations (bids,) of principal stocks in the 
The statement of the New York banks on Saturday showed a change in the | New York market yesterday, compared with those a week ago: 
situation, there being a gain of $995,025 in reserve, so that they held $687,475 in Nov. 7. Oct. 31. Nov. 7. Oct. 31. 
excess of legal requirements. Their stock of specie showed no material change, the Central Pacific, . 66% 64% Northwestern, com., 124% 122 
amount standing at $52,352,600. The Philadelphia banks in their statement for | Cnaca Southern, . 53% 524 New York Central, 116% 116% 
ara. me a ‘ i : , Den. and Rio Grande, at, 25% Oregon and Trans., 46% 49% 
the same date showed an increase in the item of reserve of $193,497, in national bag. ° 
‘ 3 : " Delawareand Hud., 105% 105 Pacific Mail, . 39 37 
bank notes of $69,027, in due from banks of $7,442, and in deposits of $342,878. | Del., Lack. and w., 115% 114% St. Paul, ; ‘ 98% 97% 
There was a decrease in the item of loans of $235,497, in due to banks of $765,- | Erie, . 284 27% Texas Pacific, : 215% 23 
750, and in circulation of $13,284. The Philadelphia banks had $4,975,000 loaned | Lake Shore, . 99% 9 58 Union Pacific, . 88% 8314 
i es Md Louis and Nashville, 49% 483 Wabash, e 2034 20% 
: | Michigan Central, . gi 9) Wabash, preferred, 32% 32 
ee | Missouri Pacific, . 96 954 Western Union, . 734 78% 





THE DISPLAY OF BONNETS, HATS AND FINE MILLINERY, AS SHOWN BY GEORGE | ———— : 
C. Lincoln, 1206 Chestnut Street, is attracting considerable attention, as his prices Waite WAITING FOR A COUGH TO GO AS IT CAME, YOU ARE OFTEN LAYING THE 
are moderate, his stock large and select, his attendants polite, and all goods sold | foundation for some pulmonary or bronchial affection. It is better to get rid of a 
warranted as represented. He is rapidly gaining a very large cash trade, and it | cold at once by using that sure remedy, Dr. D. Jayne’s Expectorant, which will 
will pay buyers to examine his goods before purchasing elsewhere. cure all stubborn coughs and re‘ieve any anxiety as to dangerous consequences. 




















ART—DECORATIONS. LOCAL AMUSEMENTS. METALS AND MANUFACTURES. 


J. E. CALDWELL & CO., Academy of Music, | PENNsyLvania STEEL Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Diamonds —- STEEL RAILS, 


= THEODORE THOMAS’S RAILWAY FROGS, CROSSINGS AND 
RARE PREcIOUS STONES, SWITCHES, 
SECOND S yMPHONY ConceERT, BILLETs, SLABS AND FoRGINGS OF OPEN- 


No, 702 Chestnut Street, HEARTH AND BESSEMER STEEL. 
November 17th, at 8 P. M. 





Works at STEELTON, DAUPHIN Co., Pa. 


OrFicE: 208 SOUTH FOURTH ST., 
FINANCIAL. OVERTURE, Leonore, No. 2, BEETHOVEN PHILADELPHIA. 


PHILADELPHIA. 














SYMPHONY No. 4, D minor, Op. 120, SCHUMANN 


Barker Brotuers & Co.,| | csapcopy. up sis oe eae ee 
2 ‘ , “Burns,” (new, alrbanks andar Cales, 


Bankers and Brokers, A. C. MACKENZIE 
28 SOUTH THIRD STREET, BEST AND Every 
ee Quali Considered Description 
i j it sidered. 3 
Philadelphia. Miss AGNES B. HUNTINGTON. sa ak ont P 


FAIRBANKS & CO., 715 Chestnut St., Phila. 








Execute orders for Stocks, Bonds, allow : 
Ticket Office, 1119 Chestnut Street. 








Interest on Deposits, and trans- Subscription, Five Concerts, $7.50, $5.00. —THE= 
act a general Banking and Single Tickets, 50 cts., $1.00, $1.50, $1.75. 
Brokerage Business. William Cramp & Sons 





; St. James Hote, 
NARR & GERLACH, JACKSONVILLE, Fua, Sup AND ENGINE 








This Hotel is now the best- appointed house in the South. 


BA N K E R S A N D BRO K ERS, New Public Parlor, 60 x 48; a Dining-Room, 1co x 55 and 25 BuILpING Co 
*) 


feet in height; new Billiard Room and new Tables. ‘The house 


No. 322 CHESTNUT STREET, has also been extensively furnished, 


Open DECEMBER IST TILL May. 


PHILADELPHIA, AND STUTTGART. >. R. CAMI BELL, Proprietor. PHILADELPHIA, 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





Houghton, Mifflin & Co.'s 
NEW BOOKS. 


American Commonwealths. 


Vol. II. OREGON: 
3y WictiaM Bakrows. 


‘THE 
With 


Edited by Horacr E. Scupper. 
STRUGGLE FOR PossEssION. 
amap. $1.25. 

The history of Oregon embraces so maey points of interest 
that it fitly belongs in the series which Mr. Cooke's story of 
Virginia so well began. The completion Of the Northern Pa- 
cific Railroad brings Oregon so near the rest of the country 
that the desire to know its history is greatly increased. 


Poems for Children. 


By Ceria THAXTER, author of “Among the Isles of Shoals, 
** Driftweed,”’ etc. Withillustrations by Miss A. G. Piymp- 
ron. Small 4to, $1.50. 

These poems are charming in their simplicity and appreci- 
ation of the thoughts and fee ings and moods of children. The 
book is printed in a brown tint, and is one of the most attrac- 
tive as well as one of the most wholesome and interesting of 
children’s books. 


lllustvated Testament. 


Tue New 


TESTAMENT OF Ovr Lorp AND Saviour, Jesus 
Cueisr. With engravings on wood from designs of Fra 
Angelico, Pietro Perugino, Francesco Francia, | orenzo di 
Credi, Fra Bartol »mmeo, Titian, Raphael, Gaudenzio Fer- 
rari, Dariel di Volterra, and others. In one volume, royal 
4to, cloth, gilt, 540 pages. Price, $10.00; fuil morocco, 
speci. 1, $20. oo. 

A most sumptuous volume, embellished on every poge with 
ornamental borders and vignettes, exquisitely drawn and en- 
grayed, 


Examples for Elementary 


PRACTICE IN DELINEATION. By Cuartes H. Moore. 
Instructor in Dr wing in Harvard College  4te, $2.00. 
A book of great value, intended for schools and for isolated 
beginners in drawing. It contains twe ty examples in out- 
line, with all needed explanations and directions. 








*,* For sale by all book-sellers. Sent by mail, postpaid, 
on receipt of price by the publishers. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & C0., Boston. 


NEW BOOKS. 


The Oriental Christ 


—B3Y— 
Babu P. C. MOZOOMDAR, 
OF THE BRAHMO SOMAJ. 

A devout, earnest, spiritual and remarkable con- 
ception of Christ by a native Hindu. One of the 
most original, powerful and striking books of the 
year. Cloth, 12mo, price $1.50. 





DARWINISM IN MORALS, AND OTHER Essays. 
By FRANCES POWER CosBE, author of “ Duties of 
Women,” etc. Cloth, 12mo, price $2.00. 


RELIGIOUS DUTY. By FRANcEs Power Copper, 
Cloth, 12mo, price $1.00. 


JESUS: His Opinions AND CHARACTER. 
NEw TESTAMENT STUDIES OF A LAYMAN. 
I2mo, price $1.50. 


THE 
Cloth, 


For sale by book-sellers, or sent, 
receipt of price by 


GEO. H. ELLIS, PustisHer, 
141 Franklin Street, Boston. 


postpaid, on 





FRENCH BOOKS. 


ILLIAM R. JENKINS, Publisher afd Importer of 
French Books, 850 Sixth Avenue, New York, offers to 
Libraries, Schools and General Readers a large assortment of 
French Books at moderate prices. Books imported to order. 
Send for Catalogue. 
Just published, ‘‘ Dosia,’’ by Henry GreviLie, 12mo, 60 
cents, In press, ‘‘ L’Abbé Constantin.” 


A MAGNIFICENT VOLUME OF TRAVEL. 


Red-Letter Days Abroad. 


By John L. Stoddard, author of “The Stoddard 
Lectures,” etc. One fine octavo volume, with one 
hundred and thirty beautiful illustrations. Mag- 
nificently bound, with full gilt edges and bevelled 
boards. In box. Price in cloth, $5.00; in tree- 
calf or antique morocco, $10.00. 

The engravings have been made with the utmost care, in 
the best stvle of art, and will accurately and artistically repro- 
duce the scenes that Mr, Stoddard describes. They represent 
with great vividness and beauty many of the most picturesque 
and remar<able localities in Spain, the ‘l'yrol, and the imperial 
cities of Russia, and form a fit ti ng complement to the de- 
scriptive matter, which is in Mr, Stoddard’s happiest manner, 


Nights with Uncle Remus. 
Myths and Legends of the 
Old Plantation. 


By Joel Chandler Harris, author of “ Uncle Remus: 
His Songs and Sayings,” “ At Teague Poteet’s,” 
etc. One volume, 16mo, illustrated, $2.00. 

“Brer R 


more exciting 
illustrated them with 


abbit’’ becomes the hero of a new set of adventures, 
than his others; and Church and Beard have 
a series of full-page pictures, rich in 
piquancy and quaintness. This is the latest of Harris’s in- 
imitable books of Southern life, legends and dialect, which 
have met with such extraordinz arily large sales, 


Vagabondia. 


By Mrs. Frances adaide Burnett, 
12mo, $1.50. 


One volume, 


A very charming novel, by the author of “‘ Esmeralda”’ and 
** Through One Administration.” 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 














Humorous! 


Annual, No. 11. 


Tableaux! 


Contains the latest and best productions of the MOST POP- 
U!LAR ENGLISH AND AMERICAN WRIIERS OF TO- 
DAY, together with some of the CHOICEST SELECTIONS 
OF StANDARD LI} ERATURE 

Appears in hands: me and appropriate new cover and design. 

3ack numbers always on hand. Send for catalogue. Sold by 

all booksellers and newsdealers, or will be sent, post-paid, upon 
recc:ipt of price. 2vo pages, paper binding, 35 cents; cloth, 60 
cents 

NATIONAL 


Oratorical! Dramatic! Pathetic! 


The Elocutionist’s 


Readings ! Recitations ! Dialogues ! 


SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, 
PUBLISHERS, 
1416 and 1418 Chestnut Street, 


Publication Department. PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 





Tue Coat [Rape JourNat. 
PUBLISHED EVERY WEDNESDAY. 


Subscription frice, $3.00 a Year. 

Tue Coat Trave JourNnat was established April arst, 
1869, and it is the only newspaper in the United States entirely 
devoted to the interests of the Coal Trade. 

FREDERICK E. SAWARD, Editor and Proprietor, 
iu Broadway, New York. 

An inspection of its contents will prove it to be complete 
in the fulness of its market reports, tolls, quotations of prices, 
and general information on coal matters, at home and abroad. 





Y NOVEMBER MONTHLY LIST OF 


Choice and Rare Books 
Will be sent to any address, and Prints, 


on application to 


R. M. LINDSAY, 828 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 





DWARD STERN & CO,, printers of THE 
~ AMERICAN, THE INDUSTRIAL REVIEW, etc., 
etc., call attention to the facilities they possess for 
the Complete, Economic and Functual Production 
of Periodical Literature, Books, Pamphlets, Cata- 
whether illustrated or plain. 
Estimates furnished to Projectors of Periodicals 
and to Authors, for either Printing, or Printing and 
Publishing. 
125 & 127 N 


logues, ete., ett. 


. SEVENTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 
LADIES’ 


GENTS’ AND Fine 
a S Shoes. 


Latest Styles. 
FALL AND WINTER GOODS. 


John Milns & Co., 


g26 Chestnut Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 





It Stands at the Head! 


THE 


, DOMESTIC’ 


SEWING MACHINE. 


SEE THE NEw Woop-WorK AND 


LIGHT-RUNNING 


ATTACHMENTS. 


Buy the Best, and Avoid Cheap Imitations. 


1111 Chestnut Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 





ESTABLISHED 1840. 


SEAL SACQUES 
AND 
DOLMANS, 
FUR-LINED GARMENTS, FUR TRIMMINGS, 
Manufactured by 


JOHN A. STAMBACH, 
826 Arch Street, Phila. 


C. L. COMFORT, 


Manufacturer of 


HIGH-GRADE 


FLAVORING EXTRACTS 


AND LIQUID RENNET. 








ALSO, SELECTED COOKING HERBS. 
PURE GROUND SPICES. 


17 North Eleventh Street, Philadelphia. 





KUNKEL & GRIFFITHS, 
(Successors to WALDO M. CLAFLIN,) 
MAKERS OF SHOES AS SUGGESTED BY 
PROF. MEYER. 

Nos. 11 and 13 North Ninth Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 








21 & 23 South Sixth Street, and S. E. Cor. of Delaware 
Avenue and Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


FOUNDED 1784. 


Everything of the best forthe Farm, Garden or Country-Seat 
Over 1,500 acres under cultivation, growing Landreth’s Garden 
Seeds. Landreth’s Rura! Register and Almanac for 1883, witt 
catalogue of seeds and directions for culture, in Enghsh and 
German, free to all applicants. 
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RAILROADS. 






MISCELLANEOUS. 





—— THE —— 
Between the North 
— eet, South 


Shenandoah Valley Route “ss"Ess° se 


New Trunk-Line Ditton Highway, with ‘Unsurpe nd 
pe HROUGH PULLMANCAR SERVICE and Perfect Trans- 
portation Facilities, traversing the most prosperous sections of 
the Scuthern States, upon railways of Uniform Excellence, Su- 
perior kquipment and Common Management, uniting New 
York, Harrisburg, Philadelphia. Washington, Balti- 
more, and Knoxville, Chattanooga Memphis, ittle Rock, 
Atlanta, Montgomery, Mobile, New Orleans, Jacksonville, 
and all points South and Southwest, upon lines of common 
interest. 

Along this route, or most accessible thereby, are health 
resorts and scenic meres of enduring value. 

The Shenandoah Valley, its continuous physical beauty and 
scenes of historic interest. 

‘Lhe wonderful Caverns of Luray; the Natural Bridge of 
Virginia; the noted Virginia Springs; the Warm Springs of 
North Carolina, and the unrivalled scenery of Western North 
Carolina; Asheville and the French Broad; the charming 
resorts of East Tennessee; the renowned winter tourist points 
of South Georgia and Florida; with a reorganized and recre- 
ated hotel service en route: 
THE LURAY INN, THE NATURALBRIDGE HOTEL, 

THE HOTEL ROANOKE, ETC., ETC., 


assuring a personal comfort hitherto unattained in a Southern 
traveller’s progress. In due season, Excursion Rates, Tickets 
and arrangements to all the wonderful resorts along the line 


will be perfected, adapted to the tastes and means of all 
classes of Summer Tourists. 

For Tickets, Time-Cards, Guide-Books, Sleeping-Car Reser- 
vations, and all information, inquire at all Pennsylvania Rail- 


road or other leading Railway ‘Ticket Offices, North and East, 
oratthe Eastern Offices of this line: ~-104 Fourth Avenue, 
PITTSB wh RGH, PA.; 290 Washington Street, BOSTON, 
MASS.; 303 Broadway, NEW YORK; 838 Chestnut Street, 
PHIL XDE L PHIA; 187 West Baltimore Street, and Western 
Maryland Railroad, BALTIM''/RE; Cumberland Valley 
Railroad, HARRI-BU RG, PA.; Shenandoah Valley Rail- 
road, H AGERSTOWN ,MD. 


A. POPE, Gen. Pass. and Ticket Agent, 
SHORTEST 


LYNCHBURG, VA. 

rr ’Yr ) * kK 

NHL * 
[TO NEW YORK aso'Qtrck esr. 

Philad elphiz 1and Reading R. R. 

OCTOBER agth, 1883. 
DEPOT, NINTH AND GREEN STREETS. 

Tue Onty Line RuNNING 


A TWO-HOUR TRAIN 


BETWEEN THE TWO GREAT CITIES. 


Double Track, Perfect Equipment, Prompt and Re- 
liable Movement. 

New York, Trenton and the East, 7.30 (two-hour train), 8.30, 
9.30, 11.00 (Fast Express) A. M., 1.15, 3.45, 5.40, 6.45 P. 
t12.00 midmght 

Jirect connection by ‘f Annex”’ boat at Jersey City with 
Erie Railway and Brooklyn. 

Elizabeth and Newark, 8.30, 9.30, 11 A. M., 
6.45 P. M., 12.00 m idnight. 

Long Branc h, Ocean Grove and Spring Lake, 11.00 A. M., 
1.15, 3.45 P M.. 12.0 midnight. 

Schooley’s Mountains, Budd’s Lake and Lake Hopatcong 
8.30 A, M., 3.45 P. M. 

SUNDAY —New York and Trenton, 8. 30 A. M., 5.30 P. M. 
+12 00 midnight. For Newark, 8.30 A. M., 5.30 P.M. For 
Long Branch, 8.30 A. M. 





FROM 


1.15, 3-45, 5-40, 


Leave New ¥ rk, foot of Liberty Street (New York time), 
7.45, 9-30, 11.15 A. M., 1.30, 4.00, 4 30, 5.30, 7.00 P. M., t12.00 
midnight. 


SUN DAY—8.45 A. M., 5.30 P. M., t12.00 midnight. 
Leave Newark, 8.55 A .M. » 5.30 P. M. 
Leave Long Branch, 7.53 A. M., 4.33 P. M. 
All trains stop at Columbia Avenue and Wayne Junction. 
Parlor cars are run on all day trains, and sleeping cars on 
midnight trains, to and from New York. 
+Sleeping car open 10.30 P. M. to 7.00 A. M. 
DEPOT, THIRD AND BE RKS STREETS. 
New York, Newark and Elizabeth, 5.10, 8.20, g.00 A. M., 
1.00, 3.30, 5.20, 


21.00, 23.30, 5.20, 6.30 P. M. 
Trenton, 5.10, 8.20, 9.co A. M., 6.30 P. M. 
Connect for Long Branch and Ocean Grove. 
SUN DAY—New York and Trenton, 8.15 A. M., 4. 30 P. M. 
Ticket Offices: 434, 624, 836 and 1351 Chestnut dizect, and 


at the Depots. 
H. P. BALDWIN, Cc. G. Ter 
A., New York G. P. & " y € Phila. 


G. P. 
Leve & ALDEN, 


The oldest established 


American Tourist Agents 


Take pleasure in inviting 
ALL WHO CONTEMPLATE A PLEASURE TOUR 
During the winter season of 1883-4 to call at their offices for 
Information, Rates and Tickets, vIA THE 
MOST POPULAR ROU TES, to 
FLORIDA, CUBA, MEXICO, NASSAU, BERMUDA, 
WEST INDIA, NEW ORLEANS, &c., &c 
State-rooms on all inland and coastwise steamer routes ; also, 
commodatiors in palace cars secured in all of Leve & AL- 
n’s Orr 





Geneial Passenger Agency, ALLAN Link Roya 


OLTEAMSI'IPS, 


MAIL 


shortest sea-route to and from Eu ope. 


Philadelohia Office, N. E. Corner Broad and Chestnut Sts. 
Chief Office, New York, 207 Broadway. 








THE PHILADELPHIA TRUST, 


SAFE DEPOSIT AND INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEW FIRE AND BURGLAR PROOF MARBLE-FRONT BRICK BUILDING, 


Nos. 413, 415 and 417 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000, FULL PAID. 
Established for the settlement of Estates, either as Executor, Administrator or under assignment, and for the execution of 
Trusts; alsu for the safe keeping of Securities and Valuables, ‘and the renting of small Private Safes in its indestructible vaults. 


J. L. ERRINGER, EDWARD 5S. HANDY, WILLIAM L. DUBOIS, 
President. Vice-President. Sec’y and Treasurer. 
DIRECTORS. 


AMES M. AERTSEN. 

ANIEL B. CUMMINS. 
WiiuraM S. Grant. 
Cuas. D. Resp. 


Hon. Wiiiram A. PorTEr. 
Epwarp S. Hanpy. 
ALEXANDER Brown. 


. Livincstron ErRINGER. 
. P. McCutriaGcn., 
James L. CLAGHORN, 


Benjamin B. Comecys. 
Avucustus HEaTon. 

Danigt Happock, Jr. 
Epwarp Y. Townsenp 


The Remington Stanaard Type-Writer 


Is acknowledged to be the only rapid, reliable and perfect writing machine. It 
practically has no rival. But few first-class business houses can be found 
trying to do their correspondence without one or more of these machines. 





The work is plain and business-like, obviating all mistakes in reading. 
Excellent letter-press copies can be taken. SEVERAL COPIES CAN BE 
MADE AT ONE WRITING. One person with a Type-Writer can do the 
work of two or three expert penmen, and in a better manner. 

Send for new illustrated pamphlet. 





Correspondence solicited. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, Sole Agents, 


F. W. EARLE, Manager. 715 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


WM. SELLERS & Co., 


Engineers and Manufacturers of 


TT MACHINE TOOLS 


Philadelphia Drainage Construction Co. 


(LIMITED.) 

This company undertakes the DESIGNING and CONSTRUCTION of the SEWERAGE 
and DRAINAGE WORKS of TOWNS and VILLAGES, and the DRAINAGE and PLUMB- 
ING WORK of BUILDINGS, in accordance with the MOST APPROVED METHODS 
known to MODERN SANITARY ENGINEERING. 


Orrick, 413 WaALNuT STREET, PHILA. 
IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


MERCURY SEAL TRAPS vs. SEWER GAS AND MALARIA. 


Sanitary Bureau of the Sewer-Gas Mercury Seal Co., 1003 Chestnut Street. 


Depot for all of the most approved and modern appliances in sanitary plumbing. 

The offices and show-rooms of the above company are now open to the public for the inspection and explanation of the 
most approved and effective means yet devised to prevent the escape of sewer gas and other deleterious vapors into houses 
and buildings. 

The inventions covered by the several patents now owned and controlled by this company exclude the escape of poison- 
ous gases from sewers, drains and waste-pipes into dwelling-houses and buildings, 

At the same time, the company is not so prejudiced in favor of its own inventions as to overlook or disregard the merits of 
other inventions. 

Therefore in addition to the practical means offered by the company, it has organized a consulting board of sanitary ex- 
perts, whose business it will be to inspect and report upon the sanitary condition of dwellings and buildings, which report will! be 
in writing, and will indicate plainly the defects and conditions which may exist, and suggest the most effective means of 
remedying the same, together with an estimate of the cost thereof. The public are invited to call at the offices, where every 
facility for examin: ation and explanation will be afforded by the gereral superintendent or those in charge. Pamphlets and 
circulars, giving full details and price-lists, can be had on application in person or by mail. 


THE SEWER-GAS MERCURY SEAL COMPANY, 
1003 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


OGONTZ. 
CHESTNUT STREET SEMINARY 


Removed to OGONTZ, the late palatial country-seat 
and present possession of Jay Cooke. Principals: Miss 
Bonney, Miss Dillaye, Miss Bennett, Miss Eastman. 

The Thirty-Fourth Year of this School opened 
September 26tHat Ogontz. Particulars from circulars, 
for which apply to Principals, Lock-Box 92, Phila- 
delphia. 

Persons replying to this advertisement will confer a 
favor by mentioning THE AMERICAN. 












TELEPHONE No. 1116. 





O. B. Evans, General Superintendent. 








John Wanamaker's 


Everything in Dry Goods, 
Wearing ppardl and 
Housekeeping gee 
ments sent by mail, express or freight, accord- 
ing to circumstances—subject to return and 

und of money if not satisfactory. Cata- 
logue, with details, mailed on application. | 






) JOHN WANAMAKER, PHILADELPHIA, 
We have the largest retail stock in the United States, 
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TRUST AND INSURANCE COS 


EDUCATIONAL. 


DRY GOODS, WRAPS AND FURS. 





THE FIDELITY 


Insurance, Trust and Safe Deposit 
Company of Philadelphia, 
325-331 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CHARTER PERPETUAL. 
Capital, $2,000,000. Surplus, $1,000,000. 


SECURITIES AND VALUABLES of every description, 
including BONDS and STOCKS, PLATE, JEWELRY, 
DEEDS, etc., taken for SAFE KEEPING on SPECIAL 
GUARANTEE at the lowest rates. 

The company also RENTS SAFES INSIDE ITS BUR- 
GLAR-PROOF VAULTS, at prices varying from $15 to $75, 
according to size, An extra size for corporations and bankers; 
also, desirable safes in upper vaults for gro. Rooms and desks 
adjoining vaults provided for safe-renters. 

DEPOSITS OF MONEY RECEIVED ON INTEREST. 

INCOME COLLECTED and remitted for a moderate 
charge. 

The Company acts as EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR and GUARDIAN, and RECEIVES AND EXE- 
CUTES TRUSTS of every description from the courts, cor- 
porations and individuals. 

ALL TRUST FUNDS AND INVESTMENTS are kept 
separate and apart from the assets of the Company. As ad- 
ditional security, the Company has a special trust capital of 
$1,000,000, primarily responsible for its trust obligations. 

WILLS RECEIPTED FOR and safely kept without charge. 

STEPHEN A. CALDWELL, President. 

JOHN B. GEST, Vice-President, and in charge of the Trust 
Department. 

ROBERT PATTERSON, Treasurer and Secretary. 

R. L. WRIGHT, Jr., Assistant Secretary. 

DIRECTORS. 
William H. Merrick, 
ohn B, Gest, 
“dward T. Steel, 
Thomas Drake, 
Thomas McKean, 
C. A. Griscom, 





Stephen A. Caldwell, 
Edward W. Clark, 
Alexander Henry, 
George F. Tyler, 
Henry C. Gibson, 





CAPITAL, $1,000,000. 


THE GUARANTEE 


TRUST AND SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY, 
In its New Fire-Proof Building, 
Nos. 316, 318 AND 320 CHESTNUT STREET, 


IS PREPARED TO RENT SAFES IN ITS FIRE AND 
BURGLAR PROOF VAULTS, with Combination and Per- 
mutation Locks that can be opened only by the renter, at $9, 
$10, $14, $16 and foi large sizes for corporations and bankers. 

ALLOW INTEREST ON DEPOSITS OF MONEY. 

ACT AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, GUAR- 
DIAN, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, Attorney, etc. 

EX ECUTE TRUSTS of every kind under aprointment of 
States, Courts, Corporations or Individuals—holding Trust 
Funds separate and apart from all other assets of the Company. 

COLLECT INTEREST OR INCOME, and transact all 
other business authorized by its charter. 

“RECEIVE FOR SAFE KEEPING, UNDER GUARAN- 
TLE, VALUABLES of every description, such as Coupon, 
Registered and other Bonds, Certificates of Stock, Deeds, 
Mortgages, Coin, Plate, Jewelry, etc , etc. 

RECEIPT FOR AND SAFELY KEEP WILLS without 
charge. 

For further information, call at the office or send for a circular. 


THOMAS COCHRAN, President. 

EDWARD C. KNIGHT, Vice-President. 

JOHN S. BROWN, Treasurer. 

JOHN JAY GILROY, Secretary. 

RICHARD C. WINSHIP, Trust Officer. 

Directors. 
Charles S. Hinchman, 
Clayton French, 
W. Rotch Wister, 
Alfred Fitler, 
Daniel Donovan, 
Wm, J. Howard, 

J. Dickinson Sergeant. 


Thomas Cochran, 
Edward C. Knight, 
. Barlow Moorhead, 
harles S. Pancoast, 
Thomas MacKellar, 
John J. Stadiger, 








The Wilson Patent Adjustable Chair, 


WITH THIRTY CHANGES OF 
POSITION, 


Parlor, Library, Invalid Chair, 
Chiid’s Crib, Bed or Lounge, 
combining beauty, lightness, 
strength, simplicity and com- 
fort. Everything to an ex- 
act science, Orders by mail 
promptly attended to. Goods 
shipped to any address, C. O. D 
: = Send. stamp for illustrated cir- 
Pe cular; quote THE AMERICAN. 

READING POSITION. Address, 


THE WILSON ADJUS. CHAIR MFG. CO., 
66: Broapway, N. Y. 








ADVERTISEMENTS FOR THE AMERICAN. Copy 
must be in hand Thursday, ro A, M., to insure in- 


sertion. Rates, 10 cents per line, agate measure 





OUNG MEN AND WOMEN, PARENTS 
AND GUARDIANS, are invited to call at the 
BRYANT & STRATTON Business College, Tenth and Chest- 
nut Streets, Philadelphia, and carefully examine the College 
Halls, Business Houses, Course of Instruction, and the superior 
facilities offered those wishing to acquire a business education. 
Morning School, 9 to 2 o’clock. 
Afternoon School, 3 to 5 o’clock. 
Evening School, 7 to 9. 
Students can enter at any time. 
Gen. Garfield’s ““Appress To Younc Men,”’ the “‘ Morninc 
Catt,” and descriptive pamphlets, free on application in person 
or by mail. 





THE PHILADELPHIA SCHOOL OF DESIGN 
FOR WOMEN. 
BROAD AND MASTER STREETS. 


DIRECTORS. 
P. Pemperton Morris, WitiraM B, Bement, 
Epwarp S. Ciarkg, eG L. CLAGHORN, 
Cuarces F, Hasgctine, . O. Horstmann, 
OHN SARTAIN, Repwoop F. WaRnNgR, 
ILLIAM S. Baker, Tuomas Dotan, 
Epwarp W. Crark, Joun Barrp. 
JAMES L, CLAGHORN, Pres. JOHN SARTAIN, Vice- 
Pres. F.O. HORSTMANN, Sec. and Treas. 


For information, apply to ELIZABETH CROASDALE, 
Principal, Broad and Master Streets, Philadelphia, 





HILADELPHIA SCHOOL OF PHONOGRAPHY 
AND TYPE-WRITING, 
No. 1338 Chestnut Street, 
For ladies and gentlemen. Our method of teaching (by lesson- 
sheets,) is superior by its simplicity, avoiding all confusing 
rules and exceptions. 
THE REPORTING STYLE 
Taught from the beginning by professional reporters. Success 
assured. Private and class tuition. Lessons by mail. Send 
for pamphlet, LINGLE & McKNIGHT. 








HOTELS—WINTER RESORTS. 





Crarenpon Hore, 


Fourth Avenue and 18th Street, 
NEW YORK. 





ON THE AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PLANS. 





Located near all the Theatres and Places 
of Amusement. 


C. H. KERNER, Proprietor. 





* 


Str. Croup Horet, 
ARCH STREET, BELOW EIGHTH, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





UNSURPASSED CuIsINE. MULLIN & BEAN, 


Proprietors. 





Cuarveston Horet, 
Charleston, S. C., 


So long and favorably known, offers greater attractions for the 
season of 1883-4 than heretofore. ew Hyprautic Eveva- 
tor; a Dining-Room remodelled and handsomely painted 
throughout; the House thoroughly renovated an painted. 
Rates, $2.50, $3.00 and $4.00 per day, according to location of 
room, Special rates made for a month or longer. 


EZ. H. FACKSON, Proprietor. 





Wasuincton Horet, 
R. W. FARR, MANAGER, 
Chestnut Street, above Seventh, J hiladelphia, 


RATES, $2.50 Per Day. 
OFFICE CLERKS: Henry Kroonan, J. E. BrrcHing.. 


Special Rates to parties remaining over ten days, according 
to location of rooms. 





Darlington, 
Runk THE 


Finest Dry Goons, 
& Co. and also 
Dry Goods at Moderate Cost, 
but Always of Good Value. 
1126 Chestnut Street, [128 


PHILADELPHIA, 


PERKINS & CO., 


1218 Chestnut Street. 


Black Goods, 


The most complete assortment. 


Black Goods, 


Including all the varieties of 
Black Silks. 


Black Goods, 


In the best light for inspection. 


Black Goods, 


At guaranteed correct prices. 


Black Goods, 


Headquarters for Philadelphia. 


PERKINS & CO., 


1218 Chestnut Street. 








Established 1839. 


ED WD). S. MAWSON & SONS 


FURRIERS 


—aND— 


LADIES’ TAILORS, 
1010 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 





THE LARGEST STOCK OF 


Seal Dolmans ss» Sacques. 





THE LARGEST STOCK OF 
Fur, Silk and Satin Lined 
Wraps. 





THE LARGEST STOCK OF 
Furs and Fur Trimmings 
ever exhibited in Philadelphia. 





* Mawson # 


THE VATICAN BUILDING. 





‘ 


THE AMERICAN. 


[Number 170 








ART—DECORA TIONS. 


ART—DECORA TIONS. 


¥OHN WANAMAKER & CO. 





C.H. GRIGG & CO., 
eFlorisis,e 


104 South Twelfth Street, 

109 South Seventh Street, 
Twelfth and Chestnut Streets, 
Seventh and Chestnut Streets. 


WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF 


THE FINEST FLOWERS. 


Our greenhouses at 109 South Seventh Street are 
stocked with a choice collection of tropical plants 
suitable for decorating. 


PLANTS TO HIRE. 


Telephone Number 3558. 








&c., &c., &c. 
A FULL LINE ALWAYS IN STOCK. 


SPECIAL DESIGNS FURNISHED AND MADE T O 
ORDER. 


AMOS HILLBORN & CO., 


Nos. 21 & 23 NortH TENTH STREET, and 
Nos. 912 & 914 RACE STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





A RAPID SUCCESS. 


| partes judges of musical tone and the niceties of a fine piano 

action buy the New HarpMAN UpriGurt P1ano, which has 
achieved such almost phenomenal success among the best peo- 
plein Philadelphia. The prejudice in favor of paying fora 
piano nearly double its intrinsic value,—which, unfortunately, 
has been fashionable,—has been almost entirely overcome by 
Messrs. Dutron & Son with this remarkable upright, unsur- 
passed as it is,and sold at a price far below that of any other 
first-class piano manufactured. Messrs. Dutton & Son have 
placed these beautiful upright pianos at the head of their list of 
manufacturers, and recommend them to their business friends 
and customers of the past twenty years as being the best pur- 
chase that can be made. Depot for Eastern Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey and Delaware, Dutron & Son, No. 1115 
Cuestnut STREET. 
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ARTS: 


M°CLEES, 


1417 Chestnut Street, above Broad. 





Splendid Bridal Presents, Engravings, Colored 
Photographs. 


THE 
HIGHEST-GRADE TIME-KEEPER. 
SOLD ONLY BY 


BAILEY, BANKS & BIDDLE, 








Twelfth and Chestnut Streets. 
HOUSEHOLD 
ART 


The 
Shakespeare “y. 
Table. 


In Mahogany, Ebony, Walnut or Ash. 


* F. Tsouis Allen « 


1406 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 

















T. B. HAGSTOZ & CO.,, 


(Successors to MoRGAN & HEADLY,) 


The only house in Philadelphia making a specialty of 


DIAMONDS and PRECIOUS STONES. 


Also, Wholesale Dealers in 


JEWELRY, WATCHES, 


AND OPTICAL GOODS. 
MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE BUILDING, 


Tenth and Chestnut Streets, 


THOMAS B, HAGSTOZ. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


JAMES BURDICK. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC OUTFITS 
FOR AMATEURS. 
SPECTACLES, 
EYE-GLASSES, 





TELESCOPES. 
The Best Goods Only. 


R. & J. BECK, 


Manufacturing Opticians, 1016 CHESTNUT ST., PHILA. 





DUHRING’S ART-POTTERY ROOMS. 
1226 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
Dinner, Tea and Toilet Wares, Lowest Prices. 
Services of Any Assortment Sold. 
Salesroom Spring Garden Art-Pottery Works. 
Decoration and Engraving to Order. 
CHARLES A. DUHRING, 1226 Arch Street. 





Stylish and Service- 
able. 


Two new lots of worsted di- 
agonal overcoats, one a drab, the 
other an Oxford mixture. 

Stylish and serviceable, price 
$15. Whitney Chinchilla overcoats, 
lined through with substantial satin, 
price $20. Young men’s suits 
made of Whip-Cords and Cork- 
screws, in 4-button cutaways, and 
single and double breasted Prince 
Albert frocks. 


Joun WanaMaKER & Co., 


THE FINEST CLOTHING, 
818, 820 AND 822 CHESTNUT STREET, 
Adjoining Continental Hotel. 








ART—DECORA TIONS. 





F. GUTEKUNST, 
PHOTOTYPE DEPARTMENT, 


BRANCH oF 712 ArcH STREET, 


832 & 834 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Portraits, Fine-Art Work, Book Illustrations, Machinery, 
Coins, vings, Etc. 

Mr. G. invites attention an comparison to the excellence 
and superiority of his Phototype Prints over all other modes of 
illustration. S@>~Corres; ¢ solicited. 

“Miniature Picture Gallery,” a collection of fag , twenty- 
five in number, on 10 by 12 plate paper, neatly encased in 
portfolio, $4.00 per copy. 


HELIOTYPE ENGRAVINGS. 


Very choice reproductions of over four hundred different 

ictures, fine steel engravings, phot vures, and actual cop- 
ies from "famous paintings. They sell at fifty cents each (extra 
large sizes, one dollar), and are carefully printed by hand- 
presses, on ‘sheets of heavy bevelled plate paper, 18 by 24 inches 
in size. They include: 





Saints, Madonnas, and Religious Subjects, by Raph- 
ael, Murillo, Correggio, Leonardo, and others. 


Magnificent Greek and Latin Scenes and Myths, by 
Cabanel, Guido, Coomans, Aubert, Bouguer- 
eau. 


Rural Landscapes, Farm Scenes, Harvests, and the 
Seasons, by Alma-Tadema, Millet, Turner, 
Corot, Lessing, Knaus, Rudaux, Bayard, and 
others. 


Domestic Groups, Fireside Episodes, and bits of 
Home Life, by Meyer von Bremen, Leslie, 
Millais, Faed, Beyschlag, Lefebvre, and 
others. 


Dogs, Deer, Calves, Birds, Foxes and Squirrels, by 
Sir Edwin Landseer, Heywood Hardy, Car- 
ter, Jacque, Douglas, Riviere, and others. 

Horses, Sheep and Cattle, by Rosa Bonheur, Chi- 
aliva, Herring, and others. 


Celebrated Portraits, by Gainsborough, Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, Lurer, Van Dyck, and others. 


Reproductions of famous recent works of Carolus 
Duran, Bastien-Lepage, Holman Hunt, De 
Neuville, Dubufe, Makart, Millais, Mun- 
kaczy, Meissonier, Fromentin, and other illus- 
trious contemporary artists. 


Ba Descriptive catalogue of forty pages, describing each 
picture, sent free mail to anyone. Heliotypes sent,§ se- 
curely wrapped and postpaid, om receipt of price. 


HELIOTYPE ART GALLERY, 


213 and 215 Tremont St., Boston. 
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